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On to the Pacific! 

















FIRST 
TAKE A 
FLUID 

COUPLING 


A fluid coupling is simply a cush- 
ion of oil between the engine and 
the driving mechanism of the car. 
It gives a smoother, more flexible 
flow of power to the rear wheels 
. . but it doesn’t eliminate all clutch- 
pushing and all gear-shifting . . . 





THEN ADD 

A FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


This is a sort of ‘‘mechanical brain.” 
It automatically shifts gears through 
four forward speeds, automatically 
selects the right gear for best 
performance at any given speed, 
under any given driving condition. 
But even an automatic transmis- 
sion is not the whole story... 





THE COMBINATION IS CALLED “4y4=" fr fuid coupling . . . 


“HYDRA: MATIC DRIVE” 


“Matic” for automatic transmis- 
sion! It’s the combination that makes 
Hydra-Matic Drive different. It’s 
the combination that eliminates all 
gear-shifting and clutch-pushing 
—giving you maximum perform- 
ance with minimum driving effort. 





NO GEARS TO 
SHIFT! At stop 
streets, at traffic 
lights, on hills or 
on the level, you 
never shift gears 
in the forward 
speeds. It’salldone 
automatically! 


NO CLUTCH TO 
PRESS! There’s not 
even aclutch pedal 
in the car! Hydra- 
Matic is the only 
drive that elimi- 
nates the conven- 
tionalclutch mech- 
anism entirely. 


STEPPED UP PERFORMANCE AND ECONOMY! 
An entirely new kind of pep and power! Yet 
Hydra-Matic saves gas at cruising speeds. 


BUY WAR BONDS... TO KEEP "EM FIRING! 


-OLDSMOBILE “or GENERAL MOTORS 








_ First step in a loaf of bread 


A typical example of B. EB. Goodrich development in rubber 


Win a grain elevator breaks 
down, some miller doesn’t get 

ain and a lot of people don’t get 
-bread, And the elevator where this pic- 
ture was taken was breaking down — 
often. 


They used a chain to run the big 
belt that carries grain. At the high top 
of the elevator, it was a nuisance to 
grease so it didn’t get greased — and 
breakdowns were frequent. 

The chain and gears finally went to 
pieces for keeps, and the owner de- 
cided to replace them with a rubber 
V-belt drive that wouldn’t need any 
lubrication. The only trouble was he 


vs 


was told there wasn’t room enough 
unless he wanted to tear out part of a 
concrete wall and floor to make room. 

But instead of doing that he called 
for help from B.F.Goodrich. He 
learned that B.F.Goodrich engineers 


‘had, just a short time before, developed 


an entirely new kind of V-belt—more 
than twice as strong as any other belt 
because it had two wire cables, called 
grommets, bufied in the rubber of 
each bélt to give it strength, absorb 
shock and make sure of positive drive 
at any speed. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers studied the 


problem, then recommended and in- - 


stalled a drive using these new wire 
grommet V belts. Because of their 
strength only a few were needed; there 
was plenty of room for them. Because 
they require almost no attention, main- 
tenance costs have just about been 
eliminated, and the grain keeps mov- 
ing. In addition they're clean and quiet 
—no grease or dirt, no clanking. All 
these are typical results of the B. F. 
Goodrich research that has meant so 
many important improvements in. rub- 
ber cael for industry. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC pre: 





Bat tractors will never be a success | 


You’d hardly think it today, but a 
while back some people were pretty 
insistent in the belief that the farm 
tractor was doomed to failure. 

“Dangerous” .. . “too complicated 
for a farmer”... “take all a man’s 
time fixing it up” . .. were some of 
the objections that were quickly 
raised. 

Even the bankers were critical. “I 
have come to the conclusion,” said 
the President of a Federal Land 
Bank, “that tractors are not a suc- 
cess.” 

And about the same time, an 
Oklahoma commercial banker, going 


over applications for loans, said, 


“We believe that any farmer who 
intends to do all his farm work with 
tractors will only hit the rocks.” 
‘ Timidity and the fear of new 
things all too often shut and bolt 
the door against opportunity. His- 
tory is full of examples where a 
new idea or a new invention has 
had to wait many years for accept- 
ance, because some person or: some 
group was reluctant to yield to 
change. 

But this is not the kind of think- 
ing that builds a nation—or a busi- 
ness! America’s land frontiers have 


become fixed. But there is no limit 


‘to the possibilities. for our expan- 


sion and growth if we will open our 
minds to new ideas, and intelligent- 
ly apply our new-found scientific 
knowledge, our inventiveness, our 
will to achieve. 
We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to 
develop a new concept of oppor- 


_ tunity for all. 


In this great undertaking, adver- 
tising will play a major part. For 


advertising is a tool, available to 


management for mass communica- 
tion. It can urge, inform, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Jn 1910, only 3000 tractors were 
on American farms. By 1945, that number had reached an esti- 
mated 2,000,000. Every year, the farm is becoming more mechan- 
wed. In 1945, the value of farm equipment was estimated to be 
in excess of. the astonishing sum of 3 billion dollars! 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia + New York * Chicage > Detreit + Sen Francisee + Hollywood + Boston * Heneisle * Leadon 
’ 








“Gernine things done ‘til the war is won” 
is still the big job of Long Distance. 












Sometimes there’s a particularly heavy load 
on certain circuits, as many busy hands 
reach for the telephone all at once. 


Then the operator will ask your help by say- 


ing—“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 








LISTEN TO “THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC : 











¥ Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


Freedom... for the first time in more than three years, the gates of Santo Tomas prison are 
unguarded. Hundreds of gaunt, baggard men... tired women... move through them... to 
© There is a truck near the main gate. They crowd about it, stretching their hands 
out eagerly for food... and tears stream down their cheeks as the G.I.s hand them loaves 
of bread, One prisoner breaks a loaf, looks at it incredulously in the early morning light, 
then sinks to bis knees... « “White Bread,” he whispers. “Freedom and white bread.” 


, these are the words on thousands 

of lips as captive men and women 

the world over again find freedom. “‘Free- 

dom and white bread,” for white bread 

is a symbol of home, of the pleasures of 

living... of freedom from disease from 
hunger, from want. 

Wheat bread. Wheat from the fields of 
America. Wheat that moves to the mill- 
ing centers of our country where it is 
milled into flour with almost incredible 
speed ....carried to the seaports of both 
coasts to begin the ocean voyage to every 
battle front... where in thousands of 
G.I. kitchens it will become that univer- 
sal symbol of freedom — white bread. 


Newsweek is published weekly by WEEKLY PURLICATIONS, INC., 250 Dennison Ave. 


To provide a barrier against hunger 
for the armies, the men, women and 
children of all countries, the American 
Milling industry has increased its output 
in spite of unprecedented difficulties... 
a feat that will be remembered as one of 
the major accomplishments of our time. 

= x = ; 
Bags are traditional containers for the miller’s 
products, and for many years, Bemis has been. - 
an eee eo to America’s great 


_ flour milling industry 


Densls semkin Kuss of ainsitt: telltadi eins’ 


_ and sizes for hundreds of different uses. Almost 


everything you eat, use or wear may make at 
least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


BUY BOMBS BY BUYING BONAS 





.. Dayton 1, Ohio, Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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= ~&B uy Bonds 
of the 7k War Loan 


Through bridgehead and beachhead, all. of us must 
keep the supplies flowing until Victory crushes the foe 
on every front. 


With head and hands and pocketbooks, we must 
back our boys to Triumph. These are days of supreme 
effort, we cannot let down for an instant. 


What’s in it for us? Victory? You bet! Investment? 
—and how! Return? Now you’ve got it! The War Bonds 
we buy will speed the boys’ return—and return them 
to jobs for security and happiness. 


But what’s the use of talking—we all | 
—_ voice this sentiment. Let us save our voices | 
- and say it with dollars. Buy War Bonds...more 

than you ever bought before...now...TO- 

DAY! The results will speak for themselves. 





WAR LOAN 





Mallory workers are saying it with War 
Bond dollars; more now than ever. They have 
been saying it with war production and they 
are seving the job through. They have boys of 
their own over there und they do not forget it. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 

















ES — the machine tool being crated here deserves every 
care in handling. A precision production machine — : 
conceived by trained engineering minds and brought into % INDUSTRIAL PAR 
being by the heads and hands of skilled craftsmen — it not oe : 
only represents intrinsic value, but it has been purchased to 3 
fill a basically important purpose for its future owner. - &§ SYS. COSmIPISARGH FO 


RY INDUSTRIAL 
It will be used to machine metal — at higher speeds and to 

even more exacting standards of accuracy — but in doing 
so it will also aid industrial management to solve one of 
its major and most acute problems of today — to cut 
production costs. 

















The engineering talent and construction skill of machine 
tool builders is constantly at work increasing machine tool 
productivity and cost cutting effectiveness. 


Why not add this force to those of your own planning for 
lower production costs — greater output — security of 
jobs and wages for the greatest number of workers? 





Back the Attack... BUY WAR BONDS 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 
CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE i ac 


Chbitvauer Ctachine “Tools 














“P’'m Coming Home” 


This is the moment 

we've been dreaming of 

through the long, shell- 
shattered nights. Coming home... 
to the little things . . . the slam of a 
screen door, the scratch of old 
Duke’s paws on the linoleum, the 
smell of cookies in the oven . . . to 
the big things that stand for Am- 
erica, peace and the right to speak 
up with the dignity of free men, the 
right to work where we please, and 
to stand on our own two feet. Those 


are the things for which we have 
fought and which your War Bond 
dollars have helped us save. 

We’re coming home, but there are 
a lot of guys who can’t come yet, 
who still have a job to do. What 
about them? Are you going to give 
them the weapons they need . . . that 
your War Bonds will buy? 

Now is no time to let up on your 
purchases of War Bonds. The more 
you buy ow, the better off we'll be 
when we get home. It’s your War 


Bond savings which, when the time 
comes to cash them in, will create 
the purchasing power that will as- 
sure us of jobs and a future. 
Published in the interests of the 7th War 
Lean Campaign by America’s Leading 


Optical Institution... Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED t8$83 


Makers of Optical Glass and « Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 





BEFORE THE BOEING B-29s’ first mis- 
sion, engineers had to conquer the 
stratosphere — enable the giant 
planes to fly at glacial altitudes for 
gruelling hours. The “secret weapon” 
that solved the problem is a turbo- 
supercharger. Its most important 
component parts are super-precision 
anti-friction bearings mounted in 
laminated plastic retainers. Made 
from BAKELITE laminating var- 
nishes, these retainers function at 
exceptionally high bearing speeds— 
up to 30,000 r.p.m. They also operate 
at temperature extremes, ranging 
from 350 deg. F. to 60 deg. below 
zero. 

Laminated plastics based on 
BAKELITE resin varnishes give de- 


BAKELITE 


= 


“SUPERCHARGING” NIPPON’S SKIES 


signers, product engineers, and in- 
dustry the advantages of dimension- 
al stability and of machineability to 
extremely close tolerances. Light in 
weight, high in dielectric strength, 
low in oil absorption, and exception- 
ally resistant to abrasion, laminated. 








oe 





plastics in sheet, tube, and rod form, 
bring an outstanding combination 
of properties to such diversified 
products as gears, electrical coil 
forms, aircraft pulleys, fairleads, 
and propeller supports, telephone, 
radio and television equipment, hos- 
pital table tops, industrial helmets, 
and countless other products. 
Write Department 17L for book- 
let describing laminated plastics, 
made from BAKELITE laminating 


varnishes. 
TRADE @) MARK 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
30 East 42Np St., NEw York 17, N.Y. 


LAMINATING 


PLASTICS 








wage 


you'll take your 


Are you a travel-tied, one-fish fisher- 
man? Well, you won’t be always. Any 
week end you'll be going after the “big 
stuff” now reserved only for two-week 
vacations. Mountain trout, muskies, 


choice any week end 


Fins for a whale of an airplane. 
They’re the giant fins for the big 
Boeing Superfortresses...one of 
the nineteen major parts now made 
by Cessna for the far-ranging, Axis- 
busting B-29’s. Cessna also makes 
the huge landing gears and engine 
cowlings for the Douglas A-26 
Invader. And it’s all-important to 
you, this high precision, all-metal 
wartime work at Cessna. Why? 
Because your postwar Family Car 
of the Air... an airplane of all- 
metal structure ... will have the 


benefit of all the engineering, 
manufacturing facilities and know- 
how that produce these battle-- 
worthy units, 

Take interchangeability for 
instance. Cessna’s high precision 
tooling means you'll get perfect- 
fitting parts from dealers’ stock as 


you now get a spark plug for your . 


car. Another reason y your 


postwar Cessna will be a better, 


safer, airplane ... wh too, , 
will choose Cessna. oh 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY. 
Box 1616-N, Wichita, Kansas 


tarpon mean Colorado, Wisconsin, Flor. 


ida. Your postwar Cessna will put them 
all “just around the corner!” And you'll 
choose Cessna because your Cessna will 
be Engineered for Safety throughout. 


DOSE CAESSWA 7 
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@ What’s the news on Mercury? In telegraphic lan- 
guage — plenty good. It will be a big car. Sturdy and 


eager for action. Will make you want to travel... 


Attractive? Yes—definitely! Smart Pa 
: " Ohl 
styling—with character ... Com- -Z%, 


fort will be emphasized. Big, deep 






Then - just try 


to stay at home! 








seats. Relax! Roomy—front and back . .. What 
about “‘go’’? It'll have plenty. Quick on the pickup— 
and smooth . . . That’s the story. Return date? As 
soon as possible after Victory. Production plans will 
shape up fast whenever word is given. Meanwhile, 


our resources are pledged “‘all out’’ for final Victory. 


Step out wits MERCURY 


A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars; orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network, 2:00P.M., EWT, 1:00P.M.,c WT, 12:00M., MwT, 11:00 4.M., PWT 
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VITAMINS : : 





Summer meals found wanting 


- Astonishing, in vitamin-conscious Amer- 
ica, are the following facts. Moreover, they 
are documented by studies including the 
survey of national eating habits issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The facts: 

§ That literally millions of the nation’s 
families were eating meals deficient in essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals. 
q That average summer diets lacked centtat 
vitamins and minerals just as much as and 
often more than winter diets. 


Summer sun not enough 


Through this evidence, the problem of 
“hot weather slump” and loss of energy— 
common to so many in summertime—may 
be viewed in a brand-new light. 

Mistaken are those who think their vita- 
min and mineral supply is adequate in sum- 
mer just because they eat more green vege- 
tables, more fresh fruit, get more sunshine. 





Vacation Days 
- more enjoyable with buoyant energy 


Contrary to the belief of many, sunshine 
. Contributes Vitamin D only—just one of 
the six vitamins known to be essential in 
human nutrition. 


Theory disproved 


Other reasons why our summer eating 
may not include enough vitamins: (1) most 
of us eat less food; (2) we eat more starchy 
foods, less meat, more liquids; (8) vege- 
tables popular in summer diets (sweet corn, 
for example) are often poor sources of Vita- 
min A and Iron, while leafy vegetables 
have a tendency to lose their vitamin con- 
tent in hot weather; (4) cooking robs some 
foods, even fresh vegetables, of part of their 
vitamin content. 

A comprehensive study reveals that 
through cooking, spinach loses about 35% 
of its Vitamin B, cabbage up to 90% of its 
Vitamin C. 

Frequently lacking more in summer diets 
than in winter diets: Vitamins A, B, (Thia- 
min) and B, (Riboflavin); also the im- 
portant minerals Iron and Phosphorus. 








q Disproved, therefore, is the theory that 
vitamin-mineral supplements are needed 
only in winter; sensible are those who fake 
extra vitamins and minerals throughout the 
entire year. 


Modern way 

High vitamin-mineral efficiency in the 
average diet, both summer and winter, can 
be achieved by taking Vimms. For Vimms 


Blood Tests 
. » Show need for Iron 


supply all the vitamins that Government 
Experts and Doctors recognize as essential 
in the diet. . 
q{ Besides vitamins, Vimms supply Iron— 
often low in summer diets—essential to the 
body’s production of hemoglobin, that gives 
blood its natural red color; also Calcium 
and Phosphorus necessary for strong bones, 
teeth and body tissue. 
Vimms come in 3 small tablets to be taken 
daily—preferably at breakfast. Actually no 


one-per-day product gives you all the vita- | 


mins and minerals you get in Vimms. More- 
over, Vimms are pleasant-tasting, have no 
aftertaste. 





Three Vimms at Breakfast 
e ». assure quota of vitamins, minerals 
The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council has adopted 
Recommended Daily Allowances for vita- 
mins and minerals. 
Three Vimms 
age diet of children 
these Recommended Daily Allowances. 


will raise the aver- 


adults up toor above 








We —— 
LETTERS 


Fried Egg on Iwo Jima 

Following is a letter sent to one of Nrews- 
wEeEk’s readers by his son who is a lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps fighting on Iwo Jima. 











I must tell you about the greatest event of 
your son’s life on Iwo Jima to date. There 
are five or six of us here who have our holes 
next to each other and usually share our 
luxuries with each other. One of us, a cap- 
tain, managed, somehow or other, to come 
into possession of one whole, fresh hen egg. 

The captain, being a friendly and gener- 
ous fellow, offered to divide it with the rest 
ef us: another lieutenant, a sergeant, and two 9 
‘privates. Not having seen an egg since Feb. 
19, we were not loath to accept. A debate 
immediately arose as to when we should eat 
the egg, and after much serious discussion 
it was decided that the next morning would 
be the best time. It was hidden in the cap- 
tain’s hole, and there was one of us Around 


all the time to-see that it didn’t wander 


away. During the day we got some 10-in-1 
rations, which we see about once every eight 
or nine days. These have canned bacon in 
them; so the stage was set for breakfast the 
next morning. 

’ I was cook, being halfway self-appointed 
and half elected. But though I offered to 
cook the egg, I would not accept the respon- 
sibility of breaking it. I cooked the bacon 
and got plenty of grease. Then the captain 
broke the egg, with all hands standing 
around watching. 

Ever since we got the egg there was a 
discussion of how it was to be cooked. We 
had some canned cream from the 10-in-1 
rations, but no one knew just how much to 
put with the egg to scramble it. So we fried 
it, and well fried it was too. The captain got 
the top off his mess gear and used it as a 
platter, with the egg in the center. Around 
it he placed the bacon and you couldn't 
have seen a prettier and more appetizing 
sight at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

We started with the -lowest-ranking man 
and each of-us took a little white and a little 
yolk with the bacon and ate the egg slowly 
and. with relish. A tastier breakfast I have 
not had in many a day! 


Joun Farrior 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 


- i tial 


Trouper Heifetz 

I thought you might: be interested in the 
enclosed photo of Jascha Heifetz, taken by 
Russell F. Miller, Army photographer with 
the 82nd Airborne Division. The world-fa- 
mous violinist is shown entertaining airborne 








October 10, 1852, the famous Rock Island steam train, the 
“‘Rocket,”’ made its initial trip between Chicago and 

Joliet, Ill. Several years later the Rock Island Lines opened the first 
bridge across the Mississippi. With true poetic license, 

the artist has brought these two events together. 


The Rock Island Lines operate a fleet of fast and 
powerful General Motors Diesel freight locomotives known 
as the ‘‘Hercules.”” They are fitting railmates indeed 

to the General Motors Diesels which power the new and 
modern Rock Island ‘‘Rockets’’ of today. 


GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN TRANSPORTATION 


When people discuss travel you’ll often hear men- 
tion of the big, powerful Diesel locomotives that 
are hauling so many of America’s crack trains. 


You may, or may not, know that by far the greater 
number of these new and modern locomotives are 
built by General Motors. Railroad men know it. 
And they will tell you, too, how these amazing 
GM Diesels have changed all previous ideas of speed 
with comfort and safety for passengers; how they 


have effected economies and efficiencies beyond 
all previous railroad experience. 


It may be your good fortune to ride behind one 
of these passenger Diesels on your next railroad 
trip. Or, perhaps you have seen one of these 
powerful freight locomotives pulling a mile-long 
loaded train. If so, you’ll know why it’s a great 
new day for railroading—with even greater days 
to come. 


( 1) | LOCOMOTIVES ..:.... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Gronge, t 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS . 150 to 2000 H.P. . 


. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland tI, Ohio 


— 


ENGINES. +9915 fo: 250 H. P. «~~ DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich, =. 








N a drama that spanned three centuries 
of our history, fearless men and 
women went into the wilderness; and in 
building new homes, new lives and for- 
tunes, they built the United States. 


They risked everything, these pioneers. 
And folks who stayed behind often 
called them crazy. But that’s the way it 
always is with men of dreams and the 
courage to make them come true. 


In another drama spanning less than 
four decades, this living generation has 
seen a ‘fool contraption” change man’s 
measurement of the earth from thou- 
sands of miles to just a matter of hours. 


At the beginning the hazards were 
great, and for years the labor was tre- 
mendous. But the pioneering Airlines 
made the airplane a practical and depend- 
able means of transportation; and in so 





doing, they built for the United States 
the greatest domestic and international 
system of airways in the world. 


As to the future, millions are waiting. 


anxiously to see what the Airlines will 
provide for them in the way of faster, 
more luxurious and economical travel 
by air. 

And it will be a wonderful thing to see 
—after the war is won! 


When you travel by Air make reservations 
early; please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delivery by 
dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C, 


» » 
This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s 


airlines and leading manufacturers in the 
aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
x * * 
ALASKA AIRLINES, INC, 

ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 
COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

INLAND AIR LINES, INC. 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES CORP. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 
WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


teanorne tHe woReid 


Cw ALR FRANSPORTE 












May 21, 1945 15 

















Heifetz fiddles i 





soldiers of that renowned division in the last 
remaining large-sized hall in the bombed-out 
city of Cologne. Heifetz, a veteran of four 
world tours, had been there before; but the 
paratroopers, combat veterans of Sicily, Italy, 
Normandy, Holland, Belgium, and Germany, 
had not. 
Lr. Wm. F. Dawson 
Hq. 82nd Airborne Division 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 
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Defending Kagawa 

In your issue of May 7 you print two let- 
ters questioning the authenticity of utter- 
ances attributed to Mr. T. Kagawa, and you 
append some samples of those utterances 
(Letters). I see little reason for doubting 
their authenticity and none for thinking that 
they imply the abandonment of any Christian 
belief. They are in line with his prewar at- 
titude as indicated by the sum total of his 
religious and social essays as well as by his 
novels, some of which were published serial- 
ly in widely read newspapers. 

As to these ideas being “very much at 
variance with those of the ruling class of 
Japan”—there was no one such class. 

Kagawa showed himself antipathetic to 
many of the modern developments of cap- 
italism in Japan, to the enervating influence 
of great riches and to the maldistribution of 
wealth . . . He was always strongly opposed 
to every form—political or economic—of Oc- 
cidental imperialism and unilateralism in the 
Far East and was inclined to attribute much 
of what he thought bad for Japan to non- 
Christian Occidental influences. 


Rev. Jon Cote McKm, D.D. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 
Ex-POW—on POW’s 

I have just finished reading your article on 
American POW’s in Germany and German 
POW’s in the United States (National Af- 
fairs, May 7). I returned from Germany very 
recently after being liberated by the Third 
Army on March 80 at Stalag 9A Ziegenhain. 
During our imprisonment all of us thought 
of the good treatment the Germans received 
in the States. We knew the Germans had 
food to give us. We knew they held back our 
Red Cross packages and as a result many 
Americans died from starvation. 
I am as bitter against the Jerries as any- 





t of infectious 
domenalonats. 


Don’t disregard such symptoms as 
excess flakes and scales, itching and 
irritation. They can mean that you 
have infectious dandruff which can 
and does often play hob with your 
scalp. As a precaution, as a treatment, 
use Listerine Antiseptic systematically. 


~ It’s Delightful, Easy 


At the first symptom of trouble get 
started with, Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage. This is the delightful, easy, 
inexpensive home treatment that has 
helped so many . . . and it may help 
you. Early al frequent applications 
may arrest a case of infectious dan- 
druff before it can get started, and 
even if the infection has made headway 
this simple treatment may overcome it. 


You simply douse full strength Lis- ' 


terine Antiseptic on the scalp morning 
and night and follow with vigorous, 
rotary, finger-tip massage. That’s all 


“Crowning Glory” 
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The “botde bacillus”, known to science as 
Fiayecenasaen oeapsspe helt rp be 6 ce 


y many 


Don’t let Infectious Dandruff 


spoil your 


































there is to it! No grease. No mess. 
Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


Listerine Antiseptic instantly kills 
millions of germs, including the stub- 
born “‘bottle bacillus”, (Pityrosporum 
ovale), regarded by many a noted 
dermatologist, as a causative agent of 
infectious dandruff. As Listerine Anti- 
septic goes to work those annoying 
flakes and scales begin to disappear. 
Itching, too, is alleviated. Your scal 
tingles and glows, and your hair fee 
wonderfully fresh. 


The Listerine Antiseptic twice-a-day 
treatment is the method that in tests 
brought improvement, or complete re- 
lief, to 76% of dandruff sufferers in 
thirty days. Remember, Listerine Anti- 
septic is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 60 years 
in the field of oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Listerine Antiseptic the Tested Treatment 
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FROM YOUR BURROUGHS 


—_ 



















MECHANICAL SERVICE. 


Regular, periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines 
can do much to insure best performance 
and maximum production. All Burroughs 
~ service is rendered by factory-trained, 
' factory-controlled service men. Cost is 
moderate . . . and all service work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. If you have 
wen, NOLMreaMR dope so, arrange now for 
< W-@ost protection. 


INFOR 


The Burroughs } 
users constantly sipi 

of the business machi iy pa 
helping them adapt these mdewnes ene 
ditions. The services of this staff, as well as the 
up-to-date machine accounting information in 
the files maintained in every Burroughs office, 
are available to you at all times. 












| | Clean apy 
CARBON PAPER § 





For help in getting the fullest use from your present 
Burroughs machines, call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


Quality supplies, too, can play an important part © 
in maintaining highest standards of production 
in office work. Burroughs carbon papers, rib- 
bons, roll papers and other supplies for all 
makes of business machines are manufactured to 
specifications that Burroughs’ years of experi- 
ence have proved give best results. It will pay to ; 


standardize on Burroughs quality supplies. -* ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 






IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 

















WE ASKED: Why did you buy 
Fluorescent Light 
: for your Home ? 


LIGHTING SAVES 
ME MONEY..." 


“TLIRE THE QUALITY 
OF FLUORESCENT LIGHT..." 





“MY FRIENDS RECOMMEND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING..." 






~ 


"! USE FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT FOR SPECAL® 
PURPOSES..." 





YOU TOLD US. You and thousands of others 
gave us your ideas on home lighting, as well 
as radio, television and electronic devices — 18.9% 
ideas which will guide our future planning. 
There’s nothing we like better than giving you 
exactly what you want. That’s why we're asking 
questions. The results of our nationwide Sylvania 
Surveys—your wants—will shape our postwar products. 38 hz 4 
% 


*“THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT” 


Here’s the story of Sylvania’s national sur- 
vey. It’s yours for the asking. It includes 
dozens of fascinating questions and their 
enlightening answers on home lighting and 
electronics. Send for your copy now. Ad- 
dress Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 
585, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Incandescent Lamps; Radio Tubes; Cathode Ray Tubes; Electronic Devices 


ss 


Such as over desks, sinks, work bench; for sewe 
ing, shaving, etc. 


Note: Figures add up to more than 100% because 
some people gave more than one answer. 














NEWSWEEK 
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. One can be. It isn’t fun to watch your bud- 
dies slowly waste away. both physically and 
mentally. It isn’t fun to watch the Germans 
strip the dead Americans of their boots and 
clothing and force others to march 35 milc 
without shoes. American prisoners taken dur- 
ing the Bulge fight last December suffered 


Signal Corps from INP is Acme 
‘Study in POW’s: A GI and a German 


e 


far worse than any- other prisoners taken up 
until that time. Many of us lost 50 pounds 
in 30 days. 

I was quite surprised to see by that article 
that Americans are waking up to the atroci- 
ties that have been committed in Germany. 
In just the short time I was overseas the 
American attitude and public opinion has 
changed tremendously and returning troops 
are glad to see it. 


Cpr. Rosert R. Rupy 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine 


High Velocity Education 
“People have discovered that much more 
can be taught and leamed in a shorter time 
than was believed possible before.” So says 
Mr. Raymond Moley-in your Feb. 12 issue 
(Perspective). I can mention at least one 
group of people which has discovered no 
such thing. These service colleagues and I 
were graduated from universities and col- 
leges in all parts of the country and most of 
us had, in addition, spent some time in pro- 
fessional practice before entering the service. 
ae a Following enlistment we underwent almost 
adele siolalere) ohilael Malar siuelantatahimnalelolamnrelolel mnselmniar a year of university training under Army 
supervision and later spent several months 
_in a GI school. As the recipients of the kind 
Armea Forces by Atous . etell the ©Cood Ficture OF ‘training under discussion; we feel in a 
rather good position to evaluate it. 
Mr. Moley indicates that he thinks tradi- 
of Tomcrrow ond we ar ereL aiare wara to the tianal teaching methods cause hundreds of 
. ae . valuable hours t6 be wasted, and that the 
time allowed for thought and research is 
t, instead, in idle pursuits and should 


fore be eliminated. Now, in truth, what 
at ws aES could be more absurd than trying to teach 
students to think while allowing’them no 
time for thinking? The confusion arises from 
~ failure to recognize’a difference in aims of 

sme at wartime and peacetime education. 
Intensive, narrowly specialized courses 
have served admirably for emergency train- 
ing. For true education they are-inadequate. 
The work is necessarily superficial. Tech- 
niques and facts must be learned and ac- 
cepted dogmatically. There is not time to 
digest the basis er the larger meaning of the 
subject matter. There-is no time for matura- 
tion of understanding. When the student 
emerges from his schooling he is fitted fairly 
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TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 
Three-way visible 
margins for faster 
posting .. . stuffing 

+... reference. 
Available Now. 


@ Re-conversion soon will be on us with a rush. Then, 
no one should be harassed by questionable ways and means 
of “Cost Record Keeping.” DIEBOLD is available now 
to work out a system of “Cost Records” peculiar to your 
needs. We have several systems available . . . visible 
—vertical—rotary. Each has been developed for specific 
needs. DIEBOLD service goes even further. We'll assist 
you in the arranging of such records—in simplifying and 
contracting—also, in ways to conserve time, manpower 








GET YOUR "COST RECORDS” SET NOW 
FOR RE-CONVERSION! 





_ PLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
More valuable 
features than 
any other binder. 


. Available Now. 


and space. Ask for a DIEBOLD man sow, before 
re-conversion problems snow you under. 


DIEBOLD - INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


DBIEBOLBY 
ohince 1859 | 


process your 
records in 

RECORD SYSTEMS + FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 

HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 


your office. 





V-LINE 
POSTING TRAY 











Adapted to all 

types of ma- 

chine posting, 

and has many 
. other uses. 


Available Now. 





Postwar. 
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” proved a lite saver 1" ‘ 

and cost information of more 
Pre 60,000 parts ond ‘sub-cssemblies. 




















Put yourself in the place of a 
veteran, just home after many 
months overseas, his Army dis- 
charge in his pocket. 

After his long absence the busy, 
wartime USA has an unfamiliar 
look. He feels somehow alien, and 
perhaps a little lonesome, for most 
of his friends are in the service. He 
wonders if he’ll have trouble getting 
back into the swing of-civilian life 
after his years in the Army. Just 
how—and where—will he fit in? 
And could he really hold down a 
job anyway, with that bad leg he 
got at St. Lo? 

That’s the one question above all 
that he’s concerned about—a job. 


If only he knew someone wise and - 


experienced who would listen to his 
story and suggest what to do! 


ie: See 
If he pays a visit to a Bethlehem 


Steel, Manufacturin F 
nant foots g and Fabricating Plants 


«.. Chicago, Ill. ... Tulsa, Okla. ... Corsicana, Tex. .. . South 


+++ Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass... Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J... . Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md. ... San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 


Friend 
- ‘ 


Returning 
Veterans ; 





employment office the returning 
serviceman will find just such a 
friendly, informed person waiting 
to welcome him and to advise him 
—the Veterans’ Counsellor. The 
counsellor is sincerely glad to see 


him. He knows what jobs are open . 
in the plant and what they require . 


in the way of experience and skill. 
Best of all, he sees the veteran’s 
problem from the same angle as the 
veteran, because usually the coun- 
sellor is a veteran himself. 


Veterans’ Counsellors have been 
appointed at each Bethlehem plant 


and shipyard: In the counsellor the . 


returning serviceman finds a men- 
tor and friend. Does the veteran 
need special training, or special con- 
sideration in his work? . . . Has he 
acquired new skills in the service? 
... Is he unfamiliar with his legal 
rights as an ex-serviceman?... 
These are just a few of the many 
questions that are likely to arise 
as veteran and counsellor sit down 


cd 


Of 18,778 veterans who have been employed {in 
Bethlehem plants, shipyards and mines, 6,055 are 
former employees. 77,162 former Bethlehem em- 
ployees are currently serving with the armed forces. 





~ 





together to “talk things over.” 
And after the veteran has been 
placed in a job the counsellor con- 


. tinues his interest in him, regularly 


checks his progress, helps and en- 
courages him in every way he can. 


Up to the beginning of the new 
year Bethlehem had employed 18,- 
778 returned servicemen, with more 
arriving every day. By helping 
these men to find congenial jobs, 
and to fill them effectively, Beth- 
lehem Veterans’ Counsellors are 
easing the often difficult adjust- 
ment back to civilian life and work. 





. . « Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. ... Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y.... Spar- 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. ... Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards 
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—confusion would have reigned. Telephone switchboards would 
have been jammed. A hundred million people would have waited 
bewildered, dazed, resentful. bss: 

War's end in Europe flashed over the networks almost. simul- 
taneously. Suppose that, just at the instant of the announcement, 
some small essential in the broadcasting systems had failed! The 
result would have been chaos. > 

Every vital piece of broadcasting equipment musi be as relia- 
ble as it is possible to make it. That’s why so many Cannon Con- 
nectors are used in the critical circuits throughout radio stations 
everywhere. If dependability is essential in the electrical devices 
you make or use, be sure their circuits are connected through 
Cannon Plugs. 


Left is a Cannon O plug and re- 
ceptacle used extensively in microphone 
circuits. They have a latch lock which 
makes a secure connection, yet one which 
breaks easily. Write for etin PxO for 
detailed i tion on other Cannon 
Plugs for low level circuits, Address De- 
partment A-163, Cannon Electric Devel- 
opment Company, 3209 Humboldt St., 
Los Angeles 31, rnia. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company 
Los Angeles 31, California 


Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: 
Cennon Electric Company, Limited, Toronto 


: Polish Home ‘hui 
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* atisfctorly for his profession but, for life, 
> he is fitted not at all. 


‘High-velocity training is having a heyday. 


Ie. 4s to be hoped that this is nothing more 


than @ wartime boom. 


Lr. Bruce F. Curtis 
c/o Postmaster 
_ San Francisco, Calif. 


PDP 


| : Teen-Age Fighting Men 


~ 1 am all upset about not letting men of 18 


2 “do. the Aghting. Without them we never 


‘have won the war. Hannibal and Wil- 


* Ham ‘the Conqueror were fighting long be- 


fore that age. Nelson the greatest sea fighter 
was a midshipman at 12. Alexander the 
Great was fighting at about 14. Joan of Arc 
did her work at 17. Winston Churchill was 
fighting before 18; George Washington long 
before that was in command of a military 


‘district at 19. All the men of the Northwest 


were training before 18. 


Capt. Davy J. FeRcuson 
aan 


Merrill, Ore. 


Churchill did not receive his commission 
until the age of 20 and had his first actual 
taste of fighting at 21, when he went to Cuba 
as a*war cofrespondent.” Washington went 
on a surveying expedition into the Shenan- 
doah Valley:at: 16, but was not a soldier un- 
til he was made adjutant of one of Virginia's 
four military districts in 1752, when he was 


20. He recaiied, his commission tp: next year. 


Soon? & 


9 


- Apropos ‘an article ‘in the hence of News- 


_ waitk, March 26;‘which-tepeats allegations 


that the Polish Home Army has sabotaged 
the Russian struggle against the-Germans, | 
am- quoting’ below a cable just received from 
our London headquarters, which definitely 
refutes these allegations: 

A Polish official ‘spokesman said: ‘The 


“ Polish Goverment Telerieetiqn Ocnter 
Members of the. Polish Home Army 


~ Home Army, which received orders to coop- 


erate with the Red Army when the Soviet 
forces entered Polish territory, has been dis- 
banded by Polish authorities at the end of 
January 1945, It is absolutely excluded that 
the Home Army soldiers . . . [would] con- 
mit such sabotage acts. . .”” 


R. Moczutsx1, Dmecror 


Polish Telegraph Agency 


REPRESENTATI\’FS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—~CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK New York City 
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PORTRAIT OF JANET, PAINTED FOR THE DE BEERS COLLECTION BY LILY CUSHING 


Qh oste th: dawns Until the dawn when he at last comes home, the 


engagement diamond on her finger is as a magic, never-setting sun, reflect- 


rt. 


ONE-QUARTER CARAT © $85 to $150 
ONE-HALF CARAT © $190 to $375 


ONE CARAT 





2 See S 


TWO CARATS ~ $1375 to $2300 





ing the image and the memory of her dear one. For him its steadfast light, 


his pledge of constancy, focuses his hopes and dreams from across the 


earth. . . . In after days, the memory of its endearing testimony of their love 


will make it seem to them more precious, more glorious through the years. 


Facts About Diamonds: These are average 
current prices for unmounted quality cake 
Add 20% for federal tax. (The exact weights 
shown occur infrequently.) Size alone does 
not determine diamond values. Color, cutting, 
brilliance and clarity have an equally important 
bearing. You should have a trusted jeweler’s 
best advice at all times when buying diamonds. 


Industrial Diamonds—a key priority for high- 
speed war production — come from the same 
mines as gem stones. Millions of carats are 
used in United States industries today. The 
occasional gem diamonds found among them 
help defray production costs for all these fierce 
little “fighting” diamonds. Thus, there are no 
restrictions on the sale of diamond gems. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


.W. AYER & SON 
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INTRODUCING THE Cob Ce 





DESIGNED BY PULLMAN -STANDARD 


The junior traveler comes of age—in a club car all 
his own! To add to the thrill of childhood journeys, 
Pullman-Standard has developed this deluxe play- 
room—a preview of train trips as relaxing for 
mothers as they will be exciting for their wide- 
eyed, restless offspring. 


This nursery-lounge, occupying about one- 
fourth of the space in the car*, will be stocked 
with fascinating entertainment for passengers too 
small to amuse themselves. It will cater to the 
railroads’ most ardent fans—the youngsters— and 
provide still another thoughtful service to en- 
hance the pleasures and comfort of mothers and 
children en route. 


* * * 


The Junior Club Car reflects the forward planning 
of Pullman-Standard in creating its great series of 
innovations in modern car design. Trains of to- 
morrow may include such cars as the “Day-Nite” 
Coach ... “Duplex Roomette” Sleeper . . . ““Club- 
Cinema” Car .. . “3-Tier’’ Sleeper . . . ““ Three-Dex” 
... and the “New Diner’ . .. all fully engineered 
and ready to be built. 


*The remaining three-fourths may be any type of railroad car accommodation, 


While our victory march of war production 
continues, we present these new car designs as 
evidence of our preparedness for civilian car build- 
ing when war conditions permit. For Pullman- 
Standard is deeply conscious of its four-way obli- 
gation—to the war effort; to the railroads; to our 
employees and to provide employment for return- 
ing service men. We have no reconversion problem. 
We are ready, when men and materials are avail- 
able, to start full production of equipment for the 
nation’s railroads—an important factor in the 
maintenance of our national economy. 





Let's get it over with. In the Seventh War Bond 
Drive buy more than before and hold them. 





PU LLMAN -STAN DARD 
Cn Raging Cage 


Rorlds largest builders of modern streamlined raitread care 


Offices in seven cities ... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
© 1945—P. S.C. M. Go. 
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For Your 


Memo 


YV/ bat dees it mean to win 0 war in-one 
’ part of the world if men continue to 
die in another? What does it matter if the 
forces of greed and evil are crushed in 
Europe but survive in the Orient, where 
war raged for nearly eight years? 
What will it mean if the full outpouring 
of the nation’s power is slowed down be- 
fore V-J Day is assured? These are some 
of the questions ee Americans 
are asking even in the flush of victory 
over Germany. 


We trust that every NEWSWEEK 
reader has the answers. If he hasn’t, our 
staff has missed, somehow, its appointed 
task of keeping you well informed. Per- 
haps more emphasis is needed. Let’s look 
at the facts right now, because cheers, 
parades, and tears of joy are premature if 
they change the tempo of our war effort. 





According to present estimates, 
the prosecution of the war against Japan 
on a stepped-up scale will require from 
80 to 90 per cent of the present volume 
of war output. V-E Day has not brought 
a reduction in size of our Navy or Marine 
Corps. As for the Army, the hard truth is 
that many men who have already done a 
great deal of dangerous fighting are now 
on their way to the Pacific direct from 
Europe. If these men were not sent for- 
ward promptly the total cost in American 
lives of the war against Japan would un- 
doubtedly be increased. ‘Thus, many of 
those who have been waiting patiently 
for returning husbands, sons,. brothers, 
and fathers may have to defer reunions 
for ‘a while. 


But thinking Americans are too 
determined to maintain the pace of our 
military and industrial might to permit 
any slackening until total victory. 


And, in the near future, when ex- 
pected reports of Japanese peace offers 
begin to.come in, let us stand firm. Jap 
peace nibbles will indicate their willing- 
ness to give up a good deal in an effort 
to escape eventual defeat. The American 
people will not regard as acceptable any 
peace terms which do not provide for the 
military occupation and demilitarization 
of Japan. 


These are the facts and we have 
taken the liberty of calling them briefly 
to your attention as a member of News- 
WEEK'S opinion-molding family. In re- 
turn for your earnest consideration, we 
rededicate ourselves to keeping you in- 
formed on the current course of victory— 
complete; and the coming course of 
peace—universal. 


. 





























‘and here are the really dangerous animals? smiled Mr. Friendly 


“Shucks,” grumbled Junior Livingstone, 
“what’s dangerous about a bathtub, a toy 
wagon, and an old step ladder? I want to 
see lions ’n tigers.” 

“These things make lions and tigers 
look like sissies,” smiled Mr. Friendly, the 
American Mutual man. “Just mix one of 
them with an absent-minded human be- 
ing and you'll have an accident.” 


“Huh,” snorted Junior, “what's so aw- 
ful about accidents ?” 


“Accidents,” went on Mr. . Pilendly 
“killed and maimed more people in 1943 
than were casualties in battle during the 
same year. Most of these. accidents oc- 


curred at home when people got mixed 
up with innocent looking things like you 
see in this cage.” 


“Golly!” Junior away from ~ 
cage a litde. “Do they bite?” 


“No,” laughed Mr. Friendly, “a fellow 
doesn’t have a thing to worry about if he 
uses common sense and .caution. And, 
in these days, when accidents slow up 
vital war production, it’s mighty impor- 
tant to the country that everybody prac- 
tice accident prevention every day.” 


“Even a boy knows that!” agreed 


Junior. “Come on, Mr. Friendly, Jet's go 
home. I want to get back before dad starts 
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Capital Straws 


General Hines has offered his resigna- 
tion as head of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, but it will not be accepted for some 
time . . . Rep. Edith Nourse- Rogers has 
received an unusually favorable response 
to her proposal to create a new Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. Not one letter 
opposed it . . . President Truman, despite 
Congressional pressure, flatly re to 
shake up the OPA and War Food Ad- 
ministration. Further, he told Marvin 
Jones, who served notice that he would 
quit- after V-E Day, to stay on the job. 
He also ‘instructed War Mobilizer Fred 
Vinson to clear up disputes between the 
two agencies . . . A reorganization of the 
Civil Service Commission and the ap- 
pointment of a single administrator to 
replace the present three-man non- 
partisan board te been recommended to 
the President. 


Manpower Outlook: Confused 


There is little agreement among top 
Administration - officials on future yh 
er requirements. Predictions range 

m a shortage of manpower to several 
millions of unemployed a year from now. 


War Mobilizer Vinson anticipates slowly 
rising unemployment to rearh 2,500,000 
in a year. On other hand, War Man- 


power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
predicted before the House App ia- 
tions Committee that there would a 
“marked easing” of the labor market in 
the first quarter following V-E Day. But 
with reconversion, he told the committee, 
“the labor market will tighten rapidly in 
the second and third quarters and within 
six months after V-E Day more than half 
our classified labor market -areas will 


either be short of workers or in a delicate-— 


ly balanced ion from the standpoint 
of labor supply and demand.” At the 
other extreme, some government econo- 
mists predict up to 5,000,000 unemployed. 


Unemployment Cushion 


President Truman has asked War Mo- 
bilizer Vinson to study the unemploy- 
ment compensation em and recom- 
mend how it can be liberalized.and used 
to cushion war workers who'll be out of 
jobs during the reconversion period. A 


flat $25 a week for unemployed war 
workers is under consideration. Truman 
can be expected to send a message to 
Congress on it soon. LT? + 


From Capitol Hill 


The bars have been let down generally 
against overseas trips for members of 
Congress with the result that a steady 
stream of ial committees and indi- 
viduals will be traveling to Europe in the 
near future . . . The Administration’s 
early hope of rushing through extension 
and revision of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and the Bretton Woods 
monetary: agreement has faded, with 
Congressional leaders fare conced- 
ing that the Reciprocal Trade Act may 
expire before it is renewed and that the 
Bretton Woods program may not be 
finally acted upon for months . . . Demo- 
cratic members of Congress are deeply 
impressed with President Truman’s first 


Federal judgeship appointment in North 
Carolina. the Brobhoen accepted the 
choice of anti-New Deal Senator Bail 
and his colleague and named Donne 
Gilliam, who is not classed as a New 
Dealer. Observers believe it means that 
Truman will rely heavily on recommen- 
dations of senators and state leaders. 


Censorship and the Press 


SHAEF is not the only place where 
correspondents rail against censorship 
conditions. In China correspondents are 
subject to U.S. military censorship and 
Chinese political censorship. In the India- 
Burma theater all copy is censored 


sep- 
. arately by the Americans and by the Brit- 


ish. In China all copy of any importance 
must be funneled through Chungking, 
no matter where filed, because the Chi- 
nese censors insist upon seeing the copy 
there where higher-ups can be consulted 
on questionable ‘points. U.S. Army cen- 
sors have a constant headache from the 
leakage of mage - bayer through the 
Chinese press. mn American corre- 
dents find themselves unable to file 
ir own stories on facts which already 
have been broadcast by the Japanese or 
published in Chinese newspapers. Chi- 
nese censorship is almost wholly political 
and, is designed to prevent transmission 
of any news unfavorable to the Chung- 
king regime (see page 94). 


National Notes 
Robert H chairman of the 
Democratic National Committée who'll 


become Postmaster General on July 1, 


(No part of this or the next. page may be reproduced without written permission) 


will put his own appointees in the No, 2 
and 3 jobs in the department. The pres- 
ent occupants, Kildroy P. Aldrich and 
Smith W. Purdum, first and second as- 


- sistants, are both eligible for retirement 


. . . Some opposition is developing in 
high quarters to Chairman Gillette of 
the Surplus Property Board . . . Along 
Embassy Row in Washington, the Rus- 
sians were the only ones who did not 
¢elebrate V-E Day on May 8 when Tru- 
man and Churchill issued their a- 
mations, The celebration was held the 
following day, coinciding with 

observances in Russia. A brief answer 
was given to all telephone queries: “Em- 
bassy closed today.” In the background, 
callers could hear joyful singing. 





Franco's Press Gag 


Fi: a week Franco’s tight censorship 
prevented publication in Spanish news- 
papers of news stories of Nazi prison- 
camp atrocities. It was only after strong. 

ressure from Allied diplomats and the 

.$. State Department that the Falan- 


‘gist ban was lifted and some.papers were 


po to print accounts of conditions 
‘ound by the Allies. In 1943 the Spanish 
press played up Nazi stories and pictures 
charging that Polish officers and soldiers 
had been killed by the Russians and 
characterized Allied fliers as “gangsters 
and barbarians” for bombing Italy. 


The Missing Poles 


The U.S. and Britain are not making 
sweeping demands on the Soviet Govern- * 
ment for release of all sixteen 
Polish enderground leaders because a 
few of them may have dubious records. 
A diplomatic way out of the present im- 
passe may be found if the Soviet Govern- 
ment should declare some of the sixteen 
“innocent” and detain the remainder. 
However, this would not necessarily mean 
a solution of the complicated Polish 
question. 


United Nations Notes 


Some of Secretary Stettinius’s advisers 
think the biggest mistake of the S 
Francisco conference was the admission 
of Argentina as a member. They say 
this gave Latin American nations an idea 
of their voting strength and that this is 
complicating other matters (see page 71) 
. . « Since all conference business is 


carried on in English or French or both, 


delegates are irritated by = 
led colleagues who cannot or 
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not. speak .either—especially.. the. Latin 


Americans—and whose oratory usually 
must be translated twice before the 
meeting can continue . . . After hours 
of translating Spanish speeches into Eng- 
lish, a weary interpreter for one com- 
mittee credited Sen. Tom Connally’s 


_ speech to “Sefior Tom Collins, U. S. A.” 


. . . Last week each U. S. delegate re- 
ceived a $200 allowance for entertain- 
ing foreign delegates. 


Nazi Gold Hoard 


Most of the gold contained in the Ger- 
man underground cache found by Amer- 
ican invasion forces is being claimed by 
France and Belgium, whose officials say 
it represents loot takeri from their treas- 
uries by the Nazis during the period of 
occupation. If officials of the two coun- 
tries establish that the amount they claim 
actually did come from them, the prob- 
abilities are that it will be returned. 
Otherwise it will go into an Allied spoils 
pool to be distributed later: - 


Profits in Paris 


The big department stores of Paris, 
which were showing deficits year after 
year before the war, have experienced a 
sudden prosperity. The Bon Marché, for 
instance, showed a loss of 21,000,000 
francs in 1938 but had a profit of 23,- 
000,000 in 1944. The stores are now sell- 
ing out at a good profit all the broken, 
outmoded, and rejected merchandise 
which they junked in the warehouses be- 
fore the war. 


Foreign Notes 


Japanese co-prosperity in the East In- 
dies as reported to Dutch sources: For- 
merly the islands had a surplus of rice. 
Now it is rationed at 8 ounces a person 
daily and mixed with soya and dried 
cassava root. Jap soldiers sell the mixture 
at five times what they pay for it . . . The 
giant 600-to-700-millimeter (23-to-27- 
inch) siege guns, first displayed_publicly 
in the May Day parade in Mos@w, were 
used by the Russians in reducing the 
Nazi fortifications at Konigsberg . . . The 
famous Australian “Rats of Tobruk” Di- 
vision now is fighting at Tarakan . ... 
Albert Lebrun, last President of France, 
is writing his memoirs . . . There’s reason 
to believe Russia is planning a Central 
Danubian economic bloc. One indica- 
tion is appointment of some Russian offi- 
‘cials for the region, which cuts across 
national boundaries. : 





Germany’s Coal 


Tes almost anybody’s guess, but 
government sources give this estimate of 
near-term German coal prospects: With 
the situation in Germany chaotic, man- 
power will be a great problem in the 
a and vont iape ese Ray ne vas 

uction this year, even wii 
moc! greg only two-thirds of last. year’s, 


..when 


it totaled 200,000,000 tons_ of 
“stein” coal (equivalent to anthracite and 
bituminous) and 800,000,000 tons of 
“braun” coal (sub-bituminous). Govern- 
ment sources further prediet that claims 
for coal by such countries as France, 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
Italy will be more than the total available 
for allocation. And it will continue to be 
Europe’s top economic problem for the 
next year. 


US. Cork 


Cork growing may become an impor- 
tant industry in the U.S.; which uses 
about one-half of the world’s supply. 
Begun in California, which now has 100,- 
000 young cork oak. trees, commercial 
growing from California seeds has spread 
into seventeen Southern states. The. first 
stripping from a tree may be taken in 


fifteen to twenty years and after that_ 


every eight to ten years. The tree lives 
about 150 years. Before the war, cork 
imported from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries brought $60 to $70 a ton on the At- 
lantic Coast. Wartime prices have virtu- 
ally doubled. 


Business Footnotes 


Higher ceiling prices for canned foods 
are in prospect if the Office of Economic 
Stabilization follows the OPA recom- 
mendation for action to offset higher raw 
material and wage costs feared by can- 
ners. The price increase would affect all 
fruit and vegetable lines except peas, 
corn, tomatoes, and green beans, which 
are under subsidy. It would be designed 
to insure maximum canned-foed produc- 
tion and prevent diversion of canning 
crops to “fresh” market channels . . . The 
used-car business, a wartime bonanza, 
has slackened considerably and in some 
areas has stopped completely. In’ many 
cases, dealers have been requested to _re- . 
turn deposits to suddenly disinterested 
buyers ... . The establishment of a con- 
struction. research division within the 
Commerce Department has, been pro- 
posed: to Secretary Wallace by Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. To. aid private contractors 
the division would compile cost estimates 
for various types of construction . . .. The 
Taft subcommittee of the Senate Postw 
Committee will recommend soon that the 
National. Housing Agency be continued 
as a permanent Federal agency. 


iooeD> 





Movie Lines 


Watch. for.a. sudden deluge of films 
with anti-Nazi', themes,.. Every ,, major 
studio has at least .one. such,.movie..on 
the shelf and their market value won't 


Bing Crosby and his four sons will ap- 
7 i ybodys 


promote 
the Seventh: War Loan Drive ... Pro-. 


_—— —_ 


_ducer Lester Cowan has run into Hays 
Office difficulties in the Emie Pyle film, 
~“The Story of GI Joe.” Some of the 
dialogue, which was taken verbatim from 


Pyle’s columns, contains realistic words . 


which the film censors insist should be 
deleted. Cowan refuses to comply . . 
The. success of Cary Grant's RKO film, 
“Mr. Lucky,” has prompted the star to 
start negotiations with the author, Milton 
Holmes, for his latest thriller, “Murder on 
the Red.” . 


Eric Johnston's Job 

Shortly before his recent reelection to 
a fourth term as U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce president, Eric A. Johnston re- 
luctantly declined the much more lucra- 
tive post of “ambassador-at-large” for the 
movie industry. It was the second time 
in five months he had rejected the offer. 
Despite persistent reports in entertain- 
ment trade .circles, Johnston has never 
been offered Will Hays’s film-censorship 
job. However, Hollywood is gravely cov- 
cerned about postwar foreign markets, 
which may bar most: U.S. movies to 
protect their own domestic film products. 
The studios would like Johnston to be- 
come a world traveler. selling Hollywood 
movies. as “the best instrument for pro- 
moting American ideals.” Before this re- 
election, Johnston assured the Chamber's 
board of directors. that-he would stay on 
for some time after V-E Day, but, if the 
Pacific war progressed satisfactorily this 
year, he might become © Hollywood's 
world ambassador before December. 


Radio Notes 


Although Sax Rohmer’s Dr. Fu Manchu 
was “killed” recently as far as the movies 
are concerned in de to the Chinese 


‘Government (NEwsweex, March 5), the - 


sinister Oriental villain soon may be re- 
incarnated on the air waves—this time as 
-a ChineSe patriot fighting the Jap in- 
vaders . . . Look for a gradual unioniza- 
tion of- several “white-collar” sections of 
the major networks . . . If Basil Rathbone 
decides to appear in a Broadway produc- 
tion, ‘the radio characterization of Sher- 
lock Holmes probably will go to Philip 
«, Merivale. aS Fie 

Miscellany ; 

Drue Tartiére, ‘former: American stage 
and screen actress, has completed a book 
with M. R..Werner detailing her danger- 
ous work in the! French underground 
hiding Allied. fliers. from.. the Nazis 

- (Newsweek, Feb. .19): Titled “Traffic 
in Patriots,” the book is. scheduled for 
fall release by Simon & Schuster; M-G-M 
holds an option on the screen rights . . . 
When Ed Gardner, the Archie of radios 
Duffy’s' Tavern, makes: a‘ Pacific USO 
marcia dep ies one ae 
scripts and cast the supporting parts 
“members of his:servicemen audiences . .. 
Prentice-Hall, technical nonfiction 
‘publishers, are searching for fiction m*- 
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“I didn’t know it was loaded” 


Au the loaded guns in this war aren’t military; 
some are political. Be careful they don’t go off acci- 
dentally and kill America. Better examine them:— 


1. The idea that if your pressure group can muster 
enough votes, you can rule the country regardless 
of the rights of others. That’s Nazi-ism—exactly how 
the Nazis acted. Look what it did to them and their 
country. 


2. The idea sha one political party is enough, Boe 
any opposition to it and its dictates is treason. That 
idea was “made in Japan” and like PIES hear: 


ing that label is shoddy and false. 


3. The belief that for workers to be more secure 
and prosperous they have only to shorten their 


hours and strike for more pay. That was what 
French workers believed, until the Germans walked 


into a counsry weakened by that very idea—and 


made Frenchmen work long hours as slaves at 
starvation wages. 


4. The Italian Fascist idea that only Government 
is large enough and wise enough to plan for the 
people and the plan must include control of produc- 
tion. The result was a lower and lower standard of 
living for the Italian workman and loss of the very 
freedom the Government had promised. And the 
Government planners planned the country into an 
alliance that ruined the nation and everyone in it. 


And there are other loaded guns being passed 
around carelessly. A few of the labels are “Govern- 
ment debt doesn’t matter”’, ““We can legislate jobs”, 
“We can let costs creep up but still prevent inflation”. 


The only safe rule, when you’re handed a shiny new 
idea, is to find out who gains what by giving it to you. 


Hold it atarm’s length until you're sure it isn’t loaded. 
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You CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The Badiioine the War Effort 





Total defeat of Japan remains a stupendous undertaking. In 
announcing that they’ would need an Army of about 7,000,000 
men and a Navy of 3,250,000, service chiefs:were stating ‘the 
on requirements of thé task, not exaggerating for public 
eitect 


Supply lines are so long in ‘the Pacific theater that it will. oe 
ably take a year for the Americans and British to bring their full 


combat potential to bear on the enémy. This does not neces- . 


sarily mean that the final assaults on Japan, the Chinese main- 
land, or both will be postponed that long. These assaults may 
well start before Allied strength reaches its peak. 


The strategy of the Pacific war is, of course, a military secret 
which will unfold in action, as it did in Europe. In a general 
way there are three possibilities: (1) attack on the home islands 
by air, naval blockade, and land assault with Japan’s mainland 
forces meanwhile only contained; (2) attack on the mainland 
to establish bases for a later assault on the home islands; (8) 
simultaneous pursuit of both: objectives. 


Russia’s role in the Pacific war, if any, is still so uncertain or so 
secret as to be outside the. realm ,of permissible: speculation. 
Obviously it will have its effect on over-all strategy, waanarer it 
turns out to be. 


Japan has the a a fora fight to the finish. Pi .. to- 
gether fragmentary s, it-is possible to arrive at the rs low- 
ing estimates: 5,000,000 men in: uniform, of whom ‘4,000,000 
are first-class troops, probably the equal of any in the world, 
and 1,000,000 of lesser quality; another 2,000,000 fully trained 
men in reserve, but not yet in’ uniform because they have ‘not 
been needed; still another 1,750,000 in the 17+ to, 20-year-old 
class with basic training, but no field experience. So far army 
replacements have exceeded. casualties, 


Japanese weapons are generally good, Japan’s small. arms.:and 
artillery are plentiful and high in quality. Its naval | power has 
beenlargely destroyed, but it has enough fighting ships left to 
.make trouble in its home waters. Its mg are old and scarce 
but last-minute production may wot Ay this deficiency. 
Seaupon sie: pines Sheet. a Gniton eaten thanks to Ameri- 
can bombings and attrition in the air, ivy suicide planes are a 
dangerous weapon and can ‘remain’ so for a long time. 


Japan’s heavy industry is being dispersed, according to ‘reliable 
reports available here. Some bombed-out plants. and_indust 
are being moved as far as from Tokyo to Manchuria. Ot 
are being installed in small sections in Japanese _ villages 
on farms. Production therefore can be maintained @ 
high level if stockpi 
Steel is the critical item. Size of the iron 


‘is 
atical and productive capacity § for ‘steel is. oe compared = 
that of the Allies. 














Beeseeets = peace short of pga vitory « Me Japan * 
Ths = that at least one been made ~ 
ed, but the Japanese. gad cdeaet will- 


ingnes ws meet unconditional-surrender terms. No matter how 


uch’ Japanese industrialists may want ‘to avoid Germany's - 


es of essentials are as large a presumed, - 


fate, there is no reason to suppose that fanatical army leaders 
will give up. 


The Allied shipping pool will soon be reorganized to make the 
best possible use of all available tonnage. Its task is now three 
fold: to move/American and British trdops to the.Pacific theater, 
to. carrry food and supplies to: ‘shattered Europe; to repatriate 
prisoners of war. 


Reconversion in its early stages will be even slower than an- 

eee because the Army and Navy are trimming their orders 

moderately for the time being. Their theory is that it will 

ey oe to overproduce military equipment now than to re- 

sume production after plants have been turned loose on civilian 

orders. They will be six months cutting back to the 1943 mili- 
tary production rate. 


The one-front war will require even eee production sched- 
ules for several items: landing vehicles, combat boots, X-ray 
film, and steel barges. The critical shortages of artillery, trucks, 
and. artillery ammunition, which showed up so dramatic: ally 
during the "Battle of the Ardennes Bulge, not be permitted 
to recur. These items will be heavily sekpiled but this can be 
done on a gradually reduced rate: of production. 


Lumber and textiles are ‘succeeding metals as the prime short- 
age e materials.' Both will be needed ‘im quantity in the Pacific, 
ere bases must be built up quickly. Resulting scarcity will 


hamper reconversion in the automobile; furniture; and home- 
building industries, The WPB is planning a campaign to pub- 
icize 


e shortages in the hope of recruiting lumbermen and 
an ee er ete ee 


Coe and more particularly Berlin itself will soon show 
whether the Big Four can cooperate on the administrative level. 
Each of the nations is to'manage ifs’ dwn piece of Germany but 
a control. commission on. which: all are;represented is supposed 
to coordinate major policies. The capital, although in the Rus- 
sian area of occupation, is to be cut up like'a pie among the na- 
tions for municipal administration, . Whether this will work out 
remains to be demonstrated. 


The American screening system for Boe soe, Nazis 


from Nazis: of convenience «is. achieving ‘satisfactory results. 


Based on a detailed questionnaire, it shows not only what Ger- 
mans are party members, is when they. joined and under 
what cireumstances. Nominal i, eopesally ‘school teachers, 
ined only to hold their Wa jobs, will not necessarily 
from practicing their professions. 


od 


x e whole communities to erage ips camps 

sary: to keep order. However, wholesale sa neve and . 
-of civilian regulations is not anticipated on the basis of 
sa ce so fi Fab he et commenter Morte, 


» American “officials will not execute hostages but they will not 


> farmlabor shortage, which has become a serious deterrent 

“to food prod f in the last two years, will be eased by the 

_ Arny’s for quick discharge of some veterans of the Eure 

“pean war atid by slow ind ustrial reconversion during the forth 

felt of be goauerly ap np aaiiane «lame 

sup arm ut hope that the resent deficiency 
bang eegreqeanannens ae 
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‘Rrmne Dies the editor of “Gourmet Magazine’” 
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for answers: questions about civilian pro- 


\ see 


. beaches to the forests of Czecho- 


’ were short-lived last week, there 
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U.S. Looks Into One-War Future 
for Outline of Home-Front Pattern 


duction and price controls, wages and 
reconversion, taxes and housing. 

President Truman had presented one 
guiding principle: “Work, work and more 
work.” Meanwhile, as the Seventh War 
Loan. opened, Americans became more 
and more deeply. conscious of the un- 
finished job in the Pacific. 


Which way then? In Washington last 


V-E Day Eases Some Controls being reduced from 90,000 to 45,000 week all officialdom sought to map the 
pints a week and that nineteen of the 80 course ahead: 
But Nation Has No Ready Chart blood donor stations in the country would 


Covering Next Few Months 


é 
For millions of Americans the passing™ 

of V-E Day last week raised a thousan 
questions: How soon would he be home? 
How much longer would lives and hap- 
piness be sacrificed to bloodshed? Plainly 
V-E Day had afforded a breathing space 
between two halves of a global war, but 
in the interim a kind of dreadful, yet 
joyous, suspense had set in for which 
no —s of the past could 
Pe a g pattern. 

of mood of exultation 
he phoned quickly. Too many 
young Americans lay in battle 
graves from the Normandy: 
Slovakia. And if celebrations 
were other reasons: Too many 
hearts still nursed anxiety and - 
the impalpable fears of what yet 
lay ahead; too many questions 
remained to be solved, . taut 
questions for which there were 
not always answers. Like the rest 
of the world, America, having 
never enced total war be- 
fore, had no ready chart for the 
aftermath of total war. 

Superficially, a loosening of 

some restraints. on -the home 
front had -been inevitable: 


close May 19. 

@ Censorship in some phases would be 
relaxed. 

@ In the next twelve months 1,300, 000 
soldiers and Wacs would be returned to 
civil life. 

But the draft would continue; food 
would still be short; travel restrictions 
generally would stand. 

The end of the war in Europe had 
brought a vast reshuffling in attitudes and 
plans, and thousands of questions pressed 


1—The Men in Khaki: 
For Thousands, Home 


In his happy excitement the GI’s hand | 
shook so vio. Slently that he could not si 
his name to the mustering-out ale, 
Only a few hours earlier he had come 
back to Fort Dix, N.J., from a 45-day 
furlough after combat service in Europe 
and, like many others, had set himself 
for the long voyage to the Pacific area. 
He had made his farewells at 
home and taken a a look at 
Mes pir bed, the livin room, 

_ It ‘might be last, 
ae shenneti 

Then the news had been an- 
nounced. The War Department's 
plan, devised after polling the 
whole enlisted personnel, was to 
be put into effect starting May 
12. Some 2,500 lucky guys, the 
first of 1,300,000, most of whom 
were still in Europe, would be 
freed to go home. Eighteen sep- 
aration centers, of which Fort 
Dix was one, would handle the 
discharges. Four other camps . 
would be employed later. 

The GI was one of the lucky 
2,500. A sympathetic sergeant 
steadied his shaking hand. The 
thing was done. And as it was 
repeated at Dix and the other 


@ The t curfew which centers the new civilians stood 
20-20 had brought gloom to night stunned in disbe’'sf and happi- 
only clubs, bars, late_movies, bowling ness. Some were grim; some too 
this alleys, and other places of excited or confused to speak. 
? amusement was lifted after -72 Figuring the scores had been 
story. days, to the special joy of New easy. All a man needed was 85 
e cal York’s huge nightlife industry. points, though some men with 
a @ The brownout, which had many more points would be re- 
high- been imposed on Feb. 1, like- tained in service because of spe- 
soline wise . Once more the cial skills. The point values were 
form bright lights of Broadway and fixed this way: one for every 


- Tacing was 


a hundred other Main Streets 
were turned on, 
€ The ban _on horse and dog 


€ The Red Cross announced 
that Army-Navy requirements 


for whole blood a and plasma were 





month in service since Sept. 16, 
1940, when President Roosevelt - 
signed the first peacetime Selec- 
tive Service Act; Li apn 
ee (including 
whey, as feland, 
rinidad, etc.); fiv 











ram for each combat, award, (ranging 
decorations to campaign participa- 
tion stars), and 12 points for each child 
under 18 years up to a limit of three 
children. 





Good-by, Army! At Fort Dix, T/4 
Daniel Burke, 28, single, boarded ‘a train 
for his home in Verona, N. J. His total 
was 92 points: 42 for service, 35 for 
overseas.duty, 15 for three campaigns, 
Tunisia, Naples-Foggia, Rome to the 
Arno River. “It’s a shock,” he said. “I 
can’t believe it, and I won't believe it 
until I get out of the gates.” His goal: 
A college education under the GI Bill 
of Rights. “I was a clerk before the war,” 
Burke asserted. “I have no dependents, 
and now is my chance to improve my- 
self for a better job.” 

At Fort Snelling, Minn., blue-eyed, 
pink-cheeked Sgt. Robert M. Jewel, 22, 
of Minneapolis, was first in line. He 
had 121 points: 48 for service, 36 for 
overseas duty; four combat stars for. work 
with the “Hell on Wheels” Second Ar- 
mored Division in Normandy, Northern 
France, Holland, and Belgium; ‘another 
five for the Purple Heart (wounded on 
D Day), twelve more for the son, Robert 
Michael, whom his English wife bore. 
Future plans: He hopes to become a let- 
ter carrier, 

At Camp Atterbury, Ind., T/Sgt. Ben- 
jamin H. Mellinger, 28, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was first in line. An anti-aircraft 
gunner in the Coast Artillery, he had 98 
rnp after 47 months in the Army with 

ong service in the Asia-Pacific zone. Al- 
most speechless with joy he boarded a 
bus for home. 

At Fort Sheridan, Ill, T/5 John N. 
Grant happily started for home with a 

discharge Csed on 107 points: 55 for 

service, 87 for overseas duty in Iceland, 
France, and Luxembourg; 15 for three 
medals. 

At Fort Dix, Pfc. Robert G. Lavine, 
29, son of a Colton, N. Y., farmer, turned 
in 92 points: 36 for three years’ service, 
81 for overseas duty, 15 for three cam- 


paigns from Tunisia to the Arno River, 5° 


or a Purple Heart (lost the _ of his 


_ said, it would onl 
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right eye in Tunisia), five more for an 
Oak Leaf. “It’s the best thing that’s ha 

pened | to me since I’ve been in the 
Army,” he said of his discharge. “I 
worked on my father’s farm before the 
war. I doubt that I want to go back to 
that. A job in the aluminuny plant near 


‘home would be just swell.” 


baie 2 all the separation centers the 
same ote of jubilation was sounded 
over and over. At Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., Sgt. Jack 'D. Liter of St. Louis spoke 


for two fellow townsmen: “We've got a: 
lot .of things to do, and brother, we've 


got some celebrating coming.” 

At Fort Dix a few regular Army men 
waived dischar 
soldier summ the general feeling 
of thove with a chance to on If they 
didn’t seize the proff freedom, he 
be a matter of hours 
before they wo be placed in the psy- 
chopathic ward. as mentally unbalanced. 

One T/5 at Dix was worried. i 












































e aque wen a citizen. 


% ~ + Signal Corps from a 
In Ruieps, these bettle-eckicréd veterans ride joyously homeward . 


kissed the girls good-by only Sun days 
earlier and made a few. rash promises 
with the expectation of going to the Pa- 
cific, he hated to return home to face the 
music. 


For Many, Another War 


The long and bitter campaigning was 
over and the men once more were on the 
march, streaming by automobile, by 
train, and on foot out of the ruined cities 


of Germany, Italy, France, and the Low 


Countries. As quickly as it could, the 
Army was settling in each man’s mind 
his immediate prospects: Some 400,000 
soldiers would stay behind as an Army 
of youll ation; an approximate $,100,000 

evacuated by luxury liner, 
sali vessel, cargo ship, and plane. 
Some would come home to stay. Some 
would go directly to the Pacific. Some 
would go to the Asiatic theater by way 
of home, where they a wpe 30- 
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The Army’s point-value system gives credits toward discharge for time served, duty overseas, actual combat and wtteiplle o* 
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day furloughs. About 45,000 would ar- 
rive in the United States before the end 
of the month. 
As the vanguard reached the great 
shipping ports of Le Havre, Cherbourg, 
Antwerp, and Marseille, the Army was 
doing its utmost to get.explicit informa- 
tion into the hands of every last GI. 
Long before D Day last June it had start- 
ed work on a film, “Two Down And One 
to Go.” Last week the 32-minute movie, 
crammed with charts and simple figures 
and explanatory speeches by General of 
the Army Marshall, Chief of Staff, and 
other Army leaders, ‘was released for 
showing not only to the Army but to the 
public. In the simplest terms, it explained 
the point system of discharges and the 
fight ahead. Through the movie and the 
information released last week, the War 
Department hoped all personal questions 
would be renqved and the path cleared 
for the job ahead. As the men began 
filling out their new Adjusted Service ~ 








: ‘Acme 
» « - In New York, youngsters freshly drafted march off to the unfinished war 


Rating forms, these facts were known: 
@ About 845,000 men, or slightly more 
than 280,000 a month, will be shipped in 
the first quarter after V-E Day; about 
1,185,000, or 395,000 a month, in the sec- 
ond quarter; about 807,000, or 269,000 
a month, in the third quarter; the re- 
mainder in the final quarter. 

@ By a decision of General of the Army 
Eisenhower no man who fought in both 
North Africa and Europe will have to go 
to the Pacific. 

@ To ease the time for American troops 
awaiting embarkation or occupation duty, 
a big educational and recreational pro- 
gram is being worked out. Two examples 
of the recreational side: the War Depart- 
ment is shipping 952,360 baseballs to 
Europe; leave accommodations are being 
expanded from 23,000.to 175,000 in the 


‘theater. 


@ The total force of Wacs in the Euro- 
pean theater will not be decreased until 
at least six months after Japan’s defeat. 
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With the interim critical score’ of 44 
— set for the women’s Service as the 
i arge eligibility mark, Wacs will be 
.returned to the United States as soon as 
the theater quota of 10,800 is reached.’ 
The number is now 2,800 short, but re- 
inforcements are arriving and Wac re- — 
cruitments will continue. 
@ Soldiers in Europe, destined for Pacific 
service, already are being indoctrinated 
in Japanese intelligence, a ge ar uni- 
forms, and fighting methods. Junior offi- 
cers, experienced in Pacific warfare, are 
eg eS ee ing. 
@ Battle casualties still carry top priority 
and those expected to be hospitalized for 
two months or more will be evacuated 


- home by early July. Up to April 18, Army 
meiiical i 


installations in Europe had han- 
dled $40,000 casualties. Hospital deaths 


~ to the same date had totaled 12,000. 


@ In addition to the 1,300,000 men to — 
be discharged within the next year, the 
Army expects to drop another 700,000 
because of sickness, wounds, or age. The 
bill to extend the draft to May 15, 1946, 
signed by the President last week, is ex- 
pected to provide for 700,000 new. men 
so the proposed Army strength of 6,968,- 
000 needed to beat Japan will not sag. 
@ Continuing its policy, the Army will 
release men over 42 at their request. 
Holders of the Medal of Honor likewise 
will be eligible for discharge. Release of 
officers will depend on the individual, 
with the service rating score secondary 
to military necessities. 

@ The Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps will continue fighting without ben- 
efit of the Army’s system of scoring. 


2—The Outlook at Home: 
Easing Some Shortages 


The report did not minimize the mili- 
tary job ahead or the vastly complicated 
task of even partial reconversion to peace- 
time production. Submitting it to Presi- 
dent Truman last Thursday, War: Mobi- 
lizer Fred M. Vinson attached a note of 
explanation: He would attempt in simple 
terms to outline the gigantic task remain- 



































-  . for decorations and parenthood, but no extra points for time as POW’s; Wacs will be discharged if husbands are 
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Victory in Europe brings back to New York the old familiar blaze. of lights on Broadway . .. 


ing for the Army and Navy and the im- 
mediate prospects of life on the home 
front. Significantly, he labeled it “The 
War: Phase Two.” 


Goods for Civilians: Many a house- 
wife, thrilling to the news of Germany’s 
final defeat, found herself wondering at 
her chances for a new washing machine, 
a refrigerator, or some other badly needed 
item. Anticipating this, -Vinson had pre- 
pared partial answers: 

@ The joint OPA-WPB clothing program 
should increase production of low-cost 
clothing to meet at least minimum de- 
mands. The program was designed to 
channel available materials like cotton, 
wool, and rayon ‘into lower-priced cloth- 
ing. Supplies of luxury materials like 
heavy rayon-satin, upholstery fabrics, 
and brocades will be limited, probably 
until the end of the war. 

@ Since nylon and silk stockings are 
made of. war materials they cannot.-be 
expected in any large quantities until 
well after final victory. 


@ Shoes will still be rationed owing to” 


lack of leather. , 

@ Some radios, washing machines, vacu- 
um cleaners, and furniture will be avail- 
able within a year. Production of electric 
irons and stoves, restricted since Pearl 
Harbor, will be stepped up in ‘three to 


six months as materials and skilled man- . 


power permit. ; 

@ A few automobiles may come off the 
assembly lines in six to nine months, but 
mass. production will be slow and the full 
civilian demand probably will not be met 
in less than three.years.. ~~. 
@ From.100,000 to 200,000 more daily 
barrels of ‘gasoline are likely to be freed 


for civilian use—an increase of 8 to 16 
per cent. But any such increase may well 
be temporary. Added gasoline supplies 
will be divided among “A” and commer- 
cial card holders, though “B” mileage. 
may be increased when the holders’ of 
such cards can show. need. Generally 
speaking, gas rationing will go on. . 
@ Less coal will be available for homes 
next winter. Users of oil and kerosene 


will be lucky if they get as much as they 


did this past winter. 

@ At least 250,000 homes and apart- 
ments, possibly 400,000, will be built. in 
the next twelve months, although many 
kinds of building materials will probably 
remain in short supply for some time. 
Returning veterans will get priorities for 
home building; priorities will also ‘be 
granted in hardshi cases. General re- 
strictions on home building will not end 
until manpower and materials are gen- 
erally available. 

@ Repair. service on.-refrigerators,. stoves, 
etc., should improve as parts and me- 
chanics become more plentiful. Delivery 
services may show ‘improvement ‘before 
the end of the first year after V-E Day. 
Some improvement can also be ex 

in laundry and cleaning services in locali- 
ties where labor is freshly available. 

@ Civilian travel will still be difficult. 
The ban on conventions will stand. 


Production. and: Jobs: War produc- 
tion, Vinson noted, will continue at a very 
high rate ing even six months 


now the rate of 1943. Cutbacks will 


be spread as evenly as possible, starting in _ 
.. tight labor.areas-when.it.is ible... 
Production of essential civilian items: 


needed ‘in larger: quantities, such as oil- 


‘Vinson had only 


drilling equipment, locomotives and 
cag cars, trucks, utilities and farm 
machinery, will begin immediately. 
Most of the 52,000,000 civilian workers 
are in jobs which will continue for an- 
other six months regardless of ‘cuts in war 
peostuotion. During the next six months, 
owever, probably 1,500,000 workers will 
lose their jobs. A larger number will be 
out of war work but will continue in the 
same jobs producing for civilian consump- 
‘tion. Figures for unemployment, much of 
which will be temporary, are not 
to total more than 2,500,000 at the end 
of the next twelve months, as compared 
with the nt total of about 1,000,000. 
Food ages in many lines will con- 
tinue, and rationing will still be with us. 


The: Wage-Price Line 


On three things War Labor Board 
‘Chairman George W. Taylor and Price 
agreed: Post-V-E Day wages had to re- 
main high; prices had to remain low; 
production of civilian commodities had 
to hit maximum capacity as’soon as con- 
sistent with the drive to- defeat. Japan. 


But after months’of study and conference 


neither had the essential facts necessary 
Penis ot clinton, sere ebatie eboeet 
specter of inflation, never w. absen 
since the original setting of ceilings in 
1942, loomed larger than ‘ever. 


Siocchrveiedinen War Mobilizer Fred M. 
ground of reconversion: The. cost for all 


..plants. now..producing..for .war.would be 


about $3,000,000,000. Manufacturers and 


other: businesses of.-the nation had esti- | 
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mated reserves of $20,000,000,000. Small- 
ex manufacturers would have access to 
special financing. : 
Coincidentally came an announcement 
from War Production Board Chief J. A. 


Krug: 

C The WPB on May 10 removed 73 of 
the 420 orders limiting or prohibiting the 
manufacture of civilian goods. . Another 
150 would be dropped’ within the next 
few months.. 

@ By that time most of the restrictions 
will have been lifted: from “hard goods” 
except those using large quantities of 
metal such.as automobiles, trucks, refrig- 
erators, and stoves. . 

€ Controls will remain on textiles, lum- 
ber, containers, tires and other rubber 
products, some chemicals, tin, lead, and 
cadmium and other minor metals. 

@ After July 1 manufacturers can obtain 
steel, copper, and aluminum without al- 
lotment under the waning Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. In the first three months, 3,- 
000,000 tons. of steel, 250,000 tons of 
copper and brass, and 75,000 tons of 
aluminum will be available for civilian 
production. To help veterans and others 
starting mew businesses, small manufac- 
turers willreceive a priority on materials. 


Prices: In an effort.to bury the phan- 
tom of inflation under “an aval. e. of 
production” of civilian goods, Bowles 
gave business to understand that the OPA 
would not be too tough about the price 
tags on reconversion merchandise. 

Hopefully, he outlined a flexible re- 
conversion price policy based on cost ac- 
counting. But. he acknowledged that no 
cost figures could be available on goods 
not now in production, leaving the plain 


... War Mobilizer Vinson cheers civilians with a promise of such peacetime needs as automobiles 


inference that the OPA would permit the 
price line to stretch far enough to pay go- 
ing wages and a fair profit. 
Bowles laid down four general rules: 
(1) an item simply restored to produc- 
tion may-carry the 1942 price; (2) a new 
item may be priced to meet competition; 


' (8) the new model of an established 


product may use a complicated formula 
allowing for cost changes during the war; 
and (4) to obtain higher ceilings, a manu- 
facturer must offer evidence to show that 
his costs have risen. 


Wages: Taylor was equally optimistic 
that sensible arrangements be 
made to avert some of the disruptive 
force of changeover. The WLB chairman 
asked labor and management to work 
out wage rates in civilian production b 
collective bargaining, put them into ef- 


‘ fect immediately, and then submit them 


to the board for review. If they conflict 
with the board’s stabilization policy, it 
will order a nonretroactive adjustment. 


Manpower: Finally last week in 
Washington, War Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul V. McNutt announced an 
easing of manpower controls, thus offer- 
ing the prospect after the effective date of 
July 1 that millions of workers, now fro- 
zen in their jobs, will seek whatever em- 
ployment they choose. 

McNutt said that all manpower con- 
trols would be lifted in 116 communities 
where<the labor supply exceeded or was 
equal to the demand. Included were such 
industrial centers as Cincjnnati and 
Steubenville, Ohio, the entire New York 
metropolitan area, Lowell and Lawrence, 
Mass., Flint, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 


~ 
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July 1 was ‘chosen because that is the 
tentative date fixed by government of- 
ficials for a go-ahead signal to the auto- 
mobile industry for a start on peacetime 


‘production. 


The 48-hour week generally will be 
retained in labor-shortage areas, but 
exemptions will be granted individual 
plants. There was: one fly in New York’s 
ointment: New York employers and em- 
ployes alike were warned by Assistant 
Regional Director Joseph B. O’Connor 
that they must avoid he pric | the re- 
laxed rules meant the end of all job con- 
trols in New York. The freeze, he said, 
can be reinstated if necessary’ to war 
production. 


Taxes Firm 


Financially, the other wars in which 
the American people ‘had engaged were 
small change compared with the current 
global conflict. Even the last war, costly 
though it seemed at the time, had taken - 
only $41,700,000,000 out of the Treas- 
ury. To date the present war’s cost is 
nearly seven times that amount—$275,- 
000,000,000—and the end is not yet 
in sight. 

Nevertheless last week the inevitable 
question arose as partial peace came: 
a taxes? To the people bs 
pay, Congress gave some answers: Tax 

ds, devised ir 1942 to finance post- 
war reconversion, and now amounting 
to $800,000,000, would probably go to 
industry next Jan. 1, instead of on a long- 
term staggered basis as originally pro- 
vided for by law; excess-profits-tax ex~ 
emptions might be boosted to cushion 
reconversion. But the individual income- 
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tax payer could hope for no relief, ‘nor 
was business itself encouraged to look 
for early reductions in wartime rates. 

Rep. Harold Knutson, Minnesota Re- 
publican and a member of the joint com- 
mittee on postwar taxation, summed 
the situation: A government budget of 
$70,000,000,000. in the next year with 
maximum revenues no greater than $45,- 
000,000,000 would still leave a $25,- 
000,000,000 deficit. His forecast: “As 
soon as they raise the white flag over 
Tokyo, we'll tackle the whole question.” 


3—The Call From Abroad: 


Hungry Mouths Crying’ 


In terms of money, America’s contri-. 
bution to the United Nations Relief and 


Rehabilitation _ Administration: will ‘be 


$1,850,000,000. That sum had long since 


been set. Last week, as V-E Day shoved 
the Allied relief agency to the center 
of the European stage, 
cians. produced figures that hit even 
closer to home. In terms. of our civilian 


food supply, America’s share will be one. 


out of every 60 to 70 pounds of meat, 
one out of every 60 to 70 pounds of sug- 
ar, and one out of every 200 pounds of 
dairy products, fats, and oils. - 

Because the Western European na- 
tions can finance their own relief, UNRRA 
will. concentrate its aid on Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Albania. Even within this delimited 
sphere complexity of the relief 
problem almost defied. belief. 

@ While hunger stalked impar- 
tially through all five nations, 
their need for UNRRA food and - 
farm machinery differed enor- 
mously according to the ability . 


agriculturally. Ironically, Po- 
land, the country the Nazis 
treated most harshly, will even- 
tually be able to supply 92 per 
cent of its own food because 
farm production was maintained | 
throughout the occupation. to 
supply the German armies. 
@ Owing to the world shortage, 
UNBRRA has pared down by half 
the request of Eastern Europe 
for 6,700,000 tons of food, feed, 
and soap between April 1 and 
Dec. 81. 
@ Another headache: How ef- 
fective deliveries will be de- 
pends largely on Russia and the 
ae in its sphere of in- 
uence. UNRRA representatives 
complain that the Russians re- 
ard them as spies or propagan- 
a agents. 
@ Through its director general, 
Herbert H. Lehman, UNRRA 
‘denied that its help would go to 
the Germans. Under Allied Mili- 
tary Government rule, Germany 
must supply its own food out of 
stocks on hand or crops. 


up 


UNRRA statisti-’ 








The Lend-Lease Faucet 
Abruptly ‘last. week a post-V-E Day 
order by Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor Leo T. Crowley suspended the flow 
of Lend-Lease to all European countries 
except those “now at war with Japan” 
_ and those “through which redeployment 
of our — now in Europe will be 
facilitated thereby.” Crowley named no 
\names—a superfluous gesture in any case. 
Patently. the chief loser was Russia, 
which, as recipient of 80 per cent of all 
Lend-Lease aid, had been second only 
to Britain as a beneficiary. 

The move evoked loud speculation 
that it was a diplomatic squeeze play 
aimed at extracting from Marshal Stalin 
a declaration of war on Japan or a:settle- 
ment of policy differences over Poland. 
These rumors Lend-Lease officials ve- 
hemently denied. They pointed out that 
since Germany's surrender put Russia 
at peace, it also compelled curtailment 
of ‘Lend-Lease shipments in view of the 
strict Congressional ban on peacetime aid 
that was written into the recent -extension 
act. Further, they declared, such conclu- 
sions were disproved ‘by the fact that 
“reasonable amounts” of matériel will 
continue to go by way of our West 
Coast to Siberia. 

Crowley’s action blanketed the start 
of a.post-V-E Day readjustment with 
Great Britain, recipient of the lion’s 
share (60 per cent) of Lend-Lease. Talks 
last November brought an agreement for 


Nazi POW’s arrive on V-E Day—a stop 
order keeps others away — 
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Japan. 
The Nation: Enough Nazis 


The National Socialist government of Ger- 
many no er exists . . . Members of the 
German armed forces are released from any 
obligation ‘entered into with a government 
which no longer exists. =, 


Thus abruptly began a War Depart- 
ment, notice posted on V-E Day last week 
on the bulletin board of every Nazi POW 
camp in the country. Briefly the Army 
informed its German prisoners that the 
Geneva Convention called. for ‘their re- 
patriation as soon as feasible after the 
end of hostilities, but that because of 
shipping to be diverted to the war with 
Japan, repatriation would not be imme- 
er possible. 

A few days later in Washington Gen. 
‘Brehon Somervell; Army Service Forces 
chief, revealed further details: 

‘@ To the total of 848,115 Nazis held 
here as of May 1, no more will be added 
—except for those en route when Ger- 
many surrendered. ts 
@ Repatriation, when it begins, may be 
done ‘on a man-for-man basis: one prison- 
er sent home for every GI discharged 
from service. z 
@ In the meantime POW’s will continue 
to fill manpower shortages ‘in industry 
and farming. But they won't be 
pamgtic to compete with free 
abor and. will be withdrawn 
from private-contract work in 
areas where labor shortages dis- 
appear. “While they’re in_ this 
country we'll work the hell out 
of them,” an Army spokesman 
promised. 
@ The same arrangement will 
work for: the 50,303 Italian 
risoners held here. Presumably, 
owever, ‘priority in getting 
home will go to the 30,000 serv- 
ice-unit members (those who 
‘pledged, after. Italy fell, to co- 
operate with the Allies against 
Germany). Already, in the past 
month, some ‘250 Italians have 
: been repatriated because of sick- 
ness and injury. 

Although the War Depait- 
‘ment remained silent on what 
~ ‘would be done with the prison- 

‘ers after their return home, an 

inkling came from the San Fran- 
cisco conference. France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, 

Yugoslavia, and’ Greéce bid for 
_the postwar services of a mini- 

mum of 3,000;000 German and 
- Italian  soldier-cay of the 

Allies. These six devastated na- 

tions would enlist the POW’s as 

paid recruits in the lengthy proc- 
. ess of rebuilding roads, bridges, 
railways, canals, and‘ homes. 


Day-slash in | 
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1 Am the Law Again 


By 9 a.m., when President Truman 
read his historic V-E Day proclamation 
last Tuesday, more than a fourth of 
Mayor Frank (“I Am the Law”) Hague’s 
faithful Jersey City constituents had al- 
ready gone to the polls and voted. In 
ward headquarters ughout the city’s 
dingy streets, Hague henchmen watched 
the pace of the balloting with the covet- 
ous eyes of men who know where their 
bread is buttered. True, the voting was 
not up to the Hague standard for Presi- 
dential campaigns, but it would do—well 
enough, in fact, to assure the “Boss” an- 
other four years as mayor of the most 
tightly held despottsm ever set up within 
the framework of American democracy. 

By dusk, when most people were still 
celebrating the fall of Germany, Boss 
Hague had supplied the nation with an 
ironic V-E’ Day contradiction: The final 
hours that saw the passing of a singular 


European form of totalitarianism were | 


also witness to the perpetuation of an- 
other, peculiar only to Jersey City. 


The S t Years: The 8-to-1 vote 
and 50,000 plurality which returned the 
69-year-old Hague to offite for the eighth 
consecutive time since 1917 was notable 
only because it assured the Jersey me- 
tropolis that its unsought label, “The 
Worst American City,” was safe for an- 
other four years. A century and a half 
ago, Alexander -Hamilton had thought 
otherwise. Noting J City’s remark- 
able waterfront on New York Harbor and 
ideal location, he had predicted ‘it would 
eventually become a great metropolis. 
But like later prophets who agreed with 
him, he had insufficient prescience to fore- 
see what 28 years of uninterrupted Hague 
tule could: accomplish in a period of ex- 
pansion which made most United States 
cities great. 

In the 28 years before Hague captured 
control, Jersey City’s ulation almost 
doubled: and industrial expansion kept 
pace. In the 28 years that Hague has 
been in office, the city’s population has 
been almost static, declining, in fact, 
from 316,000 in 1930 to 301,000 in 1940. 
Industrial.expansion, even since the war, 
has followed much the same pattern. 

The reasons for Jersey City’s plight are 
so numerous that they almost defy 
cataloguing: 
€ To build his machine, Hague in 1917 
began loading up the city and county 
payrolls with — workers until to- 
day the cost of government has reached 
fantastic proportions—the highest cost 
per capita of any city in its population 
To fence the bul 

0 finance ging payroll (there 
have been “cuspidor cleaners” at $1,950 
a year, & sedge drawing two salaries 
at once, a multitude of henchmen re- 
ceiving fat pay questionable munici- 
pal tasks while operating private busi- 
_ Resses on a full-time basis), the tax rate 

has risen from $21 per $1,000 in 1917 to 
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Associated Press 


“Boss” Hague: Jersey City’s No. 1 sport, chest beater, flag waver and baby kisser 


$61.66 last year—the highest in the nation. 
@ Property assessments have risen cor- 
respondingly until they now approximate 
100 per cent of the true value, and, in 
some proven cases, more. 
@ Jersey City’s bonded debt js the high- 
est per capita in the nation, and its finan- 
cial rating so poor that it pays premium 
interest rates to helders of its bonds. 
@ In return, the city receives the benefits 
of a gigantic municipal hospital, operated 
at costs far in excess of-comparable units, 
enjoys the worst littered streets in the 
nation and the most antiquated school 
buildings, but is “protected” by the larg- 
est and most expensive (for the city’s size) 
police force in America, which devotes 
itself to searching innocent motorists and 
ians without provocation. 
Beyond dispute, iy himself is the 
No. 1 reason. Born in the poverty of Jer- 
sey City’s “Horse Shoe” tenement. dis- 
trict, he is today rated a multimillionaire 
although the highest salary he has ever 


drawn is his $8,000 as Mayor. Although 
he maintains a luxurious apartment in 
Jersey City, his own estimation of the city 
as a place to live can be judged by the 


fact that he spends most of his time in 
a second lavish apartment maintained in 
New York, or at his palatial Deal, N. J., 
summer home, or at his winter home in 
Biscayne Bay, Fla. 

Although he regards his domain as 
“the most moralest city in America” 
(night clubs and dance halls are banned, 
but gambling flourishes), Hague’s per- 
sonal holdings testify to his opinion of 
Jersey City property as an investment. 
In 1940 he told a Senate committee in- 
vestigating his miraculous vote-deliver- 
ing powers that he paid no real estate 
tax in the city, his total tax contribution . 
to the municipality being $108 levied: on 
his furniture. 

Last week, following another “man- 
date” from his: machine-controlled con- 
stituents, Hague issued a characteristic 
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victory statement. Its blatant theme: “I 
feel a deep personal satisfaction that dur- 
ing all the years I have been in public 

ce my opponents have never been 
able to point a finger at my personal or 
official honesty or integrity.” _ 


The Succession 


With the nation still mourning Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s death, James A. Farley, 
twice his campaign manager, last week 
raised questions on 
sion that heretofore had escaped’ general 
public notice. In an address to the Hazle- 
ton, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, Farley 
pointed to two flaws in existing provisions 
on succession: ~ 
@ When a President vacates office 
through death, resignation, or removal, an 
elected official, the Vice President, suc- 


ceeds; but should. the new President va- | 


cate, then an appointive official whom he 
names, the Secretary of State, is the suc- 
cessor. “This possible short-circuiting of 
the electorate,” Farley said, “is.a gap in 
our democratic procedure that we have 
not yet solved.” 

@ By adoption of the so-called Norris 


(Twentieth) Amendment to the Conseti- | 
. tution, advancing the date of the Presi- ~ 


dential inauguration from March 4 to Jan. 


20 and fixing the date for convening a — 


new Congress at Jan. 3, a “real possi- 
bility” for confusion on succession exists. 
Should both the President-elect and Vice 
President-elect die before they take office 
“there is now no ae either in the 
Constitution or in Federal statutes for 


a successor. 3 
Farley noted that Congress could pass 


some kind of emergency legislation, but - 
suggested that if a Congressional dead- 


season Se ee 
mem ip the “appalling result” might 
be a nation without a chief executive un- 
til such time beyond Jan. 20 as the dead- 
lock was broken. 

His recommendation: the appointment 
of a joint commission consisting of con- 
— experts chosen by the Presi- 

ent, and a Supreme Court justice to 
devise new methods for succession. 


What Wilson Said 


In her bedroom in the Palace Hotel in 
San. Francisco, Eleanor Wilson McAdoo 
kept her father’s speeches and writings 
stacked high. Woodrow Wilson’s aly 
surviving daughter—ex-wife of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury Willidm G. 
MeAdoo—had come north from her Los 
Angeles home to broadcast daily five- 
minute interviews with United Nations 
conference celebrities. Her interest in the 
parley was keen: no daughter of the crea- 
tor of the League of Nations could feel 
otherwise. 

It seemed to Mrs. McAdoo that the 
ideas set in motion by her father were 
going unnoticed at San Francisco—ex- 
cept y the venerable Field Marshal Jan 

Smuts of South Africa and by 


‘something 


idential . succes- - 


Jan Masaryk, Czecho-Slovak “Foreign 
Minister. (Masaryk, son of Thomas G. 


her store of cherished memories she drew 


a hitherto unreported incident which, she. 


support for 
of American 


participation in a world league. 


felt; might help_rally 
woe Wilson’s 


Voice From the Past: To tell it, Mrs. 


McAdoo used not her own radio pro- 


gram but that of Mary Margaret Mc- 





Wilson’s daughter and widow have two versions of his final view on the League 


Bride, whose business manager, Stella 
Karns, is an old friend. Her story: - 
The day before his death on Feb. 8, 1924, 
Woodrow Wilson lay with closed eyes in a 
bedroom of his: home on S Street, Washing- 
ton, and told Eleanor’s sister Margaret: “It 


was right that the United States did not join . 


the League.” 

Margaret gasped. Wilson opened his eyes, 
smiled, and went on: “You think I'm raving, 
don’t you? I’m not. But. I've been thinking 
about this for a long time. If we had joined 
the League when I asked for it, it would 
have been a great victory. But it 
would not have ed, because deep down 
in their hearts the American people didn’t 
really believe ‘in it.” 

Margaret rose and bent over her father. 
His eyes shone as he continued: “The time 


broad 
Then, 


For four days Mrs. McAd 


loo’s broad- 
ori as 
newspapers picked it up last week, 

words eget ae Wi Win’ wid. 
ow—Mrs. 00's ‘stepmother. Wilson, 
she declared in a Washington statement 


“It would have ‘reversed everything in 
his nature . . . What he did say to me and 
to many of his friends . . . was—perhaps 
it was better that.the American people 
did not join the League just to -follow 
him, but that they: join from their own 
convictions that they could not stay out; 
and that conviction would come.through 
tragic loss of young lives, for in another 

eneration ‘the World War would be 
followed by ‘another war much more 
terrible.” . 

In San Francisco Mrs. McAdoo offered 

a distressed rejoinder: “Mrs. Wilson’s 
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Statement says the same thing I did... 
I wonder whether she had the op- 
portunity to read the.whole story I put 
out.” fot) 


Echo in Washington: Echoes of the 
League. controversy also resounded on 
Capitol Hill.. Mem of the House of 
Representatives charged that because the 
Constitution granted exclusive power to 
the Senate to approve treaties: by a two- 

‘thirds vote, a ‘minority of senators had 
blocked in the: past and could continue 
to block in the future international agree- 
ments vital to world peace; that of some 
2,000 international pacts made. by the 
United States, 1,182 had taken the form 
of. “executive agreements”—a: device 
Chief Executives used to get around pos- 
sible Senate . disapproval.. The House 


will have'to muster the approval of 36 
state legislatures (Florida; New Hamp- 
shire, and North Carolina are already on 
record for it) : tay hee OTS Lt 5 
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Could you tell him you’re tired 
of buying WAR BONDS? 
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qT" a great day for our side 

whenever our flyers sweep out 
over the target in those fleets of 
B-29 Superfortresses. 


Of course, Fisher Body does not 
make the complete Superfortress. 
But it does make huge dorsal fins, 
horizontal stabilizers, rudders, 
elevators and ailerons. Yes, and 
flaps, wing tips, outboard wings 
and turret parts, too. 


More than that, Fisher Body 
makes engine nacelles — using 
more than 18,000 jigs and tools 
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STRICTLY SUPER 





to turn out the 3,000 parts that 
are required for each nacelle. 


Fisher Body is proud of its part 
in building this great Boeing- 
designed ship. All the skills and 
techniques inherent in the Fisher 
Body organization are concen- 
trated on giving superworkman- 
ship to the Superfortress. Yet it 
is but one of many war jobs in- 
cluding big guns, delicate aircraft 
instruments, tanks, and assem- 
blies for other bombers. 


And you may be certain that as 
long as war equipment is needed, 
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The Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ flies above seven Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,”’ with five stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


the fine craftsmanship symbol- 
ized by the “Body by Fisher” 
emblem will keep right on back- 
ing up the courageous crews who 
pilot these great superplanes. 
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Nathan: He has ideas for tomorrow 


The Reconverter 


Bob Nathan considered his Army medi- 
cal discharge in 1943 the end of his gov- 
emment career: though ~a liberal, he 
could do more on_the outside. He set 
himself up in Washington as an economic 

. consultant, feeling free to take on jobs 
that really interested him. 

But late last month, Robert R. Nathan 
was back at a government desk in a job 
bigger than any he had during his éareer 
as brain truster for. Donald Nelson’s 
WPB: deputy to Fred M. Vinson, War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Director, 
with special responsibility for. charting 
the reconversion program. 

What changed Nathan’s mind was di- 
rect contact with the battle fronts—a con- 
tact he had unsuccessfully sought in his 
seven-month career as an Army private. 
As a consultant to the French Govern- 
ment on rehabilitation needs, and while 
making an economic survey of Palestine 
late last year, he saw some of the results 
of war in Europe and Africa. 

The 36-year-old economist came back 
with the cost in life and destruction sharp 
in his mind. Thus when War Mobilizer 
Vinson asked him—two days before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt died—to come back into 
the fold Nathan felt he couldn’t refuse. 


What He Thinks: This week Nathan 
tumed once.more to a familiar problem: 
meshing military and civilian production. 
It was he who led the fight in 1940 and 
1941 to get the Army to schedule suf- 
ficient quantities of munitions, and who, 
conversely, later led the battle against 
Gen. Brehon Semervell’s demands for 
supplies so vast that the civilian economy 
would be cut:to the bone... 

Nathan sums up his economic thinking 

















this way in his book, “Mobilizing for 
Abundance”: 

Concessions of “minor freedoms” in 
peacetime, comparable to those made for 
national interest in war, must be made to- 
eliminate the cycle of business depres- 
sions which threaten the continuance of 
a democratic free-enterprise system. 

To this end, Nathan would supple- 
ment private planning with government 
measures to assure full production and 
consumption. Government spending 
would increase; excessive private savings 
be discouraged and individual spending 
stimulated; the tax burden would be 
shifted to the higher-income groups; mo- 
nopoly would be controlled. The abun- 
dant life, Nathan wrote, “may suggest 
idle dreaming . . . in terms of resources, 
however, we know it can be done.” 

The book, written during hospitaliza- 
tion prior to his discharge, is the only 
good to come out of his military career, 
Nathan says. But that unhappy period, 
during which a spinal -injury was ag- 
gravated, as well as his scraps with the 
generals, is past history as far as he is 
concerned. His job will be centered on 
reconversion rather than military planning. 

The most important reconversion func- 
tion of Vinson’s office, as Nathan sees it, 
will be to help the nation keep its perspec- 
tive during the difficult transition period. 


What He Predicts: “There'll be peri- 
ods during the next year when people 
will think we're going to the dogs,” he 
says. “Some people will say we’re heading 
into inflation; others will say we're going 
into a deflation. Some will cry ‘unemploy- 
ment’; others -will find labor shortages. 
Some will say ‘lift all the controls’; others 
will say ‘keep all the controls.’ 

“What we've got to do is keep emo- 
tional pressures to a minimum.” 

Nathan thinks that some unemploy- 
ment, for a while at least, will be un- 
avoidable after V-E Day. The goal, he 
believes, is to keep it to a minimum and 
shorten the transitional period. 

He thinks controls should be lifted as 
soon as —— but holds that if the 
wartime hierarchy of government agen- 
cies were to close over night, chaos would 
result. Until Japan is beaten, ‘he feels that 
some of the wartime controls must be re- 
tained. But on V-J Day, the transition 
period will be at an end, and reconversion 
problems will fade into longer-range eco- 
nomic problems. 

Nathan is convinced that chances for 
a smooth reconversion were almost 
off this past winter during the “austerity” 

iod which followed the Ardennes 
reak-through. If similar short-term 
“break-throughs” develop in the Pacific 
war, there will be no chance of further 
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omplete halts to. reconversion planning, 
if Nathan can help it. 










This tiny 1“ stack of 






discs saved four weeks 
of typing: 


“In this little stack are one hundred wafer- 
thin discs . . . representing fifty solid hours 
of recording by my boss on our Sound- 
Scriber electronic dictating equipment. 

“It would have taken me four weeks of 
constant typing to transcribe it. But the 
SoundScriber method saved all that work! 


“Here's how: These are memos, instruc- 
tions, conversations, my boss recorded 
effortlessly, the past four months, to keep 
the record straight: When he needs to refer 
to any of it later, presto, I can give him 
instantly an infallible ‘live voice’ record. 
As the discs are permanent records in them-) 
selves, there's no need to type transcrip- 
tions of such material. They're so compact 
and light I index and file hundreds of discs 
in-this little desk-top file.” 

As the pioneer in elec- 
tronic dictating equipment _ 
and mailabie, fileable discs, 
SoundScriber is 
ie revolutionizing 
many office pro- 
cedures. Mail cou- 
pon for details. 


SOUNDSCRIBER — 
Pioneer in Electronic Dictating - Transcribing 


Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. 
















SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dopt.N17, Woy Cone. : 

Send sample SoundScriber disc j 
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Allies Test Strength of War Unity 
in Ruling Conquered Germans 


For the Occupation Forces 
Reich Presents Many Problems 
_in the Transition Period 


The second battle of Eur began 
last week as the bugles blew the cease- 
fire order on the fighting fronts of the 
war-racked continent. The second battle 
may be harder than the first for it will 
be the struggle to continue in Europe the 


cooperation between the United States,’ 


Britain, and Russia that was forged under 
the compelling urgency of German ag- 
gression. And the threats to Allied unity 
are now coming thick and fast. 

In Austria, the Russian-appointed gov- 
ernment declared the nation’s independ- 
ence despite the fact that Britain and the 
United States have deliberately withheld 
recognition from it. The zones of occupa- 
tion of the three great powers in Austria 
are apparently in dispute as are the plans 
for joint occupation of Vienna. The State 
Department in Washington officially an- 
nounced opposition to the acquisition of 
the Italian port of Trieste by the Com- 
munist Yugoslav regime of Marshal Tito. 

But the greatest threat to Allied co- 
operation lay in the occupation and ad- 
ministration of the Reich itself. The exact 
lines defining the zones of occupation of 
the victorious powers have not yet been 
agreed upon. Nonetheless, the United 





. Cease Fire: In the wake of 
me : 


States revealed the blueprint for adminis- 
tering its part of the Reich. 

The administrator of the American 
zone is Lt. Gen. Lucius Clay, a 48-year- 
old West Pointer who tightened the 
~~ on preenere : the United seg 
as deputy director for war programs 0! 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. “He has been described as a 
toughminded soldier with thorough un- 
derstanding and experience in the bal- 
ance between military necessity and ci- 
vilian requirements,” Secretary Stimson 
said. “He was hand-picked by President 
Roosevelt for the direction of the oc- 
cupation of Germany.” Clay will also 
serve as General of the Army Eisenhow- 
er’s deputy on the Allied Control Council, 
the over-all governing body of the Reich. 

‘The American control machinery, cor- 
responding to the Nazi central govern- 
ment ministries, is designed to keep a 
close grip on all phases of German life 
and economy. It. is separated into twelve 
divisions—such as military, finance, trans- 
port, political—whose heads form the 
American group of the Allied Control 
Council. 


De Hest aaa Germany: At the same 
time,. each division is charged with the 
task of purging Nazis from all public 
i and important industries. In 
addition, an over-all Intelligence Section, 
working directly under Clay, will have 


war the United Nations face the problem of cooperating to keep Germany in check - we 


} 





7 general supervision of a “de-Nazifica- 


tion” program and also maintain general 
ourvelllanee ‘over the Aesetionee zone, 

ing out underground activities. Un- 
til the organization goes into action, 
however, the Germans are living under 


' strict military government of the Ameri- 


can occupation forces. ae 
Already they have received some indi- 
cation of the severity with which. they 
will be dealt. The basic German food ra- 
tion has been cut one-quarter and the 
schools mend — pra ga be re- 
written by Allied - sors. Foreign 
businesses have been denied entry into 
Germany and foreign loans for recon- 
struction have been banned (the Ger- 
mans had been looking to the United 
States for financial aid). 
‘ A series er — — erat, “4 
azi party, the Propagan inistry, the 
Hitler Youth, and the “pure blood” laws, 
instituted a curfew; restricted the juris- 
diction of the Reich’s courts, and forbade 
Germans to cross the Reich’s boundaries. 
By a _ Alliéd Pema feed 
quarters, re’ ewsp: and mag- 
azines will be barred romh Germany. 
For an indefinite time the Germans in 


the American zone will be spoon-fed 
their news through about seven newspa- 


pers and magazines which will be con- . 


trolled by 1,000 officials,-750 of whom 
will be military men and the rest mem- 
bers of the Office of War Information. 


To Judgment: As the impact of defeat 
hit Germany, the Allies carried out the 
greatest search in history for war crim- 
inals. Although the present. Allied | list 
has.never been made public, it includes 
such obvious criminals as Hitler, Goring, 
Goebbels, and Himmler. Accofding to an 
Associated Press dispatch from London, 
it contains the names of between 4,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000 other Germans. Rus- 
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The U-249 “sails against England” under British naval escort 


sia, which is not a member of the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission, has 
compiled a separate list and will con- 
duct its own trials. 

The policy for trying the criminals 
was outlined in the Moscow Declaration 
on German Atrocities, signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin and issued on Nov. 
1, 1948. This provided that the fate of 
_ “major criminals, whose offenses have 
no particular geographical localization,” 
would be decided by the three govern- 
ments. Individuals who committed crimes 
in a nation would be sent there for trial; 
* those who committed them in more than 
one received classification as “major 
criminals.” 


The Accusing Fingers: The Allied list 
was compiled from nominations made 
by the investigating agencies of the six- 
teen nations on the crimes commission. 
Many of their candidates were forwarded 
by the underground, while the liberated 
countries documented their cases during 
the past winter. 

In contrast to the dilatory efforts after 
the last war, the United Nations are de- 
termined to commence the trials swiftly: 
Last week Samuel I. Rosenman, repre- 
sentative of President Truman, discussed 
the organization and procedure of the 


courts with British, Soviet, and French, 


officials in San Francisco. One of the pro- 
posals he carried was that entire organi- 
zations, such as the Gestapo and SS, be 
tried as a whole by international tribunals. 


Flying the Black Flag _ 


Early on the morning of May 9 the 
submarine U-249 rose to the surface of 
the Atlantic near the Scilly Islands off 
the southwest tip of England. German 
sailors ran a black pennant up the mast. 
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Acme 


The radio crackled a brief message to 
Britain, giving the ship’s location at 6 
a.m.’ Then, with the breachblock of the 
deck guns removed and torpedo tubes 
empty, the U-249 waited. An American 
Liberator patrol plane spotted the sub- 
marine and kept it under observation un- 
til two British ‘sloops steamed up to es- 
cort it to Portland Harbor. 

Thus, in accordance with the peace 
terms, the first German submarine sur- 
rendered to the -Allies last week. The 
U-249, commanded by Oberleutnant 
Kock, had been at sea for 40 days and 
still had ten torpedoes left. During the 
same day, five other submarines sur- 
faced and surrendered. The vast German 
submarine fleet—which once obeyed 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz’s exhorta- 
tion to “Kill! Kill! Kill!”—now followed 
his command to surrender.and gave up 
from Norway to South America. /The 
first to surrender to the United States 
was the U-858, which arrived in lower 
Delaware Bay under naval escort on 
May 14. 


The Last Blows: The submarines, 





y difficult (Newsweek, May 14). As 
a result, the Navy was forced to tigh 


known since the early days of the war: 
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~ in that port. At the same time, 


up its Convoy ‘system to an extent un- ‘ 


The Beast Is Caged 
The Wehrmacht shuffled into history 
with loud boasts, dreary gestures, and 
futile fighting last week. As if determined 
to make the Russian list of war criminals, 
several hundred thousand Germans com- 
manded by Field Marshal Ferdinand 
Schoerner, himself already named as an 
archcriminal by the Russians, fought on 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Austria for days 
after the formal German capitulation. 
_Everywhere else, the Germans marched 
~ by thousands into the prisoner-of- 
war cages. 


Obeying Orders: The German pocket 
that had sapend the Allies more dary 
than any other was the Twentieth Moun- 
tain Army in Norway. Comprising about 
400,000 well-supplied men .and com- 
manded by Gen, Franz Boehme, this 
force might have exacted a heavy toll 
from the Allies. However, after much 
breast beating, the.Germans decided to 
surrender. An Allied mission flew to Nor- 
way and secured Boehme’s signature on 
the capitulation agreement at his head- 
quarters in Lillehammer on May 8. The 
next day a British-Norwegian occupation 
force, including. par. of the Brit- 
ish First (Red Devils) Airborne Divi- 
sion, landed. >.> 

Boehme broadcast his decision in an 
order of the day that said he was merely 
obeying Germany's unconditional-sur- 
render agreement, which “hits us very 
hard because we are unbeaten and in full 
possession of our strength in Norway and 
no enemy has dared to attack us.” 

The Germans also; surrendered their 
Baltic pockets to the Russians. The Ger- 
man High d's : communiqué 
of the war said they had been “gallantly 
defended to the very last.” The Russians . 
announced they had taken 207,087. pris- 
oners. German soldiers themselves rushed 
a last-minute “National Latvian Govern- 
ment” which proclaimed that the general 
surrender order would be disregarded. 


Back to Dunkerque: The Germans. 
gave up the’ French ports meekly. Out- 
side Dunkerque, Rear Admiral Frisius, a 
who formerly 


* ‘<The Channel el ales: The Gem ans de- 
' ase . seven hours the | 
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vous off Guernsey. Phe Germans steamed 
| up in a rusty mine sweeper and Lt. Arnim 
Zimmermann disembarked in a small 
rubber dinghy. Zimmermann came to the 
Bulldog, shoved up his arm in the Nazi 


salute, and went below to the wardroom ~ 
to receive the terms of the “armistice.” 


Told that it was unconditional sur- 
render, the weak-chinned officer said he 
had no authority to sign. He was sent 
back with a copy of the terms to the 
German commandant, Vice Admiral Huff- 
meier. Before leaving the Bulldog, how- 
ever, Zimmermann demanded that the 
British ships withdraw from the area on 

the grounds that Huffmeier would re- 
| gard their presence as “a breach of faith 
and a provocative act.” The destroyers 


prudently moved out of range of the > 


| German guns and returned at midnight. 
At that time, a Major General Heine ar- 
rived in a cutter and signed the agreement 
without hesitation. . 


Surrender in Russian | 


The escorting Russian Stormovik 
planes. slowly dropped toward the 
ground. Inside the five transports the 
passengers peered out with tense faces. 
The noon sun streamed through a break 
in the clouds’ and shone with ghastly 
brilliance_on a wasteland of wreckage, 
stretching silent and deserted for miles. 
That was what had been Berlin. 

The aerial convoy slanted down ‘on 
the 5. ont gtr runways of once-busy 
Tempelhof airdrome. From one plane 
stepped haughty Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, chief of Das Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht—the German High Com- 
mand, Col. Gen. Hans Jiirgen Stumpff, 
acting Luftwaffe head, and Gen. Admiral 
Hans Georg von Friedeburg, commander 
of the German Navy. From the other 
planes came Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
. Tedder, Allied Deputy Supreme Com- 
mander, and Gen. Carl Spaatz, com- 
mander of the. United States Strategic 
Air Forces, along with their staffs. 


They had all come to Berlin for the 
signing of a second capitulation by the 
Germans. The original surrender at 
Rheims had not been enough for Mar- 
shal Stalin. He wanted the Nazi defeat 
admitted by the highest German com- 
manders in Adolf Hitler’s wrecked cap- 
ital. Although Britain and the United 
States had refused a Russian request for, 
a further delay in announcing the Rheims 
capitulation they sent officers to sign 
during the Berlin ceremony. German 
cars took the Allied and German delega- 
tions to the headquarters of Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukoff, commander of the 
First White Russian Army and conqueror 
of Berlin. They were in a former German 
Army school in the suburbs of the city— 
no building in the city proper was suffi- 
ciently intact. 


‘Leave the Room’: At midnight ex- 
actly Marshal Zhukoff and Marshal Ted- 
der entered the whitewashed hall. Zhu- 
koff rose, bent his close-cropped head and 
read the documents of surrender. At 
12:10 Keitel, taut and flushed, stamped 
in, slammed his field marshal’s baton on 
the table, and sat down, glaring straight 
ahead. Zhukoff motioned him forward. 
Keitel jammed a monocle into his right 
eye, bristled over to the head table, and 
signed, with disgust reflected through the 
studied insolence of his manner. 

While Tedder and Zhukoff signed, 
Keitel called to the Russian interpret- 
er and demanded an extra 24 hours to 
inform his troops of minor modifications 
in the capitulation text. The lines in Zhu- 
koff’s heavy face tightened. He ignored 
the interruption, rose, and announced in 
Russian: “I now request the German 
delegation to leave the room.” Keitel 
snapped together his folder, picked up 
his marshal’s baton, hat, and gloves, and 


strode out. The surrender was over. 
Outside, the night sky still glowed red 
.from innumerable fires. Only the occa- 
sional rumbling of a Red Army truck 
broke the silence of the dead city. 
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The Wehrmacht Plot 


It Would Keep General Staff Alive 
as Nucleus of Next German Army 


Something of the story behind the 
amazing collapse of the Nazis and the 
surrender of the Wehrmacht began to 
come out last weék. And so did some- 
thing of the plans the German Army may 
be making for the reconstitution of the 
Reich’s military might. : 


Mysterious Succession: The original 
Nazi plan was to wage prolonged resist- 
ance in the so-called National Redoubt. 
Allied Supreme Headquarters, for ex- 
ample, thought until the last that this 
scheme would be carried out. On the wall 
of the map room of General of the Army 
Eisenhower’s headquartérs, where the 
Germans signed unconditional surrender, 
hung a special map of that redoubt. But 
sometime, probably in April, Hitler ab- 
ruptly changed his plans and decided to 
go down to his death in Berlin. Reichs- 
marshal Hermann Goring said last week 
that this occurred on April 22, when top 
military leaders finally persuaded the 
Fiihrer that defeat was certain. 

How and why Grand Admiral Karl 
Doenitz succeeded Hitler was still one of 
the mysteries of the surrender. There were 
two possible explanations. One was that 
since the two men named in 1989 as the 
Fiihrer’s heirs, Goring and Rudolf Hess, 
were both in disgrace, it was not un- 
natural that Doenitz, commander of the 
navy—the only undefeated German arm— 
should be appointed as the new Fiihrer. 
The other explanation was that Doenitz 
seized power by a putsch, acting with 
the backing of the High Command, 
and possibly also with that of Heinrich 
Himmler, after the Gestapo chief failed 
in his attempt to negotiatg uncondi- 
tional surrender to the Anglo-Americans 
alone. 

To some extent, Doenitz succeeded in 


‘his objective of surrendering to the Amer- 





In Berlin, Soviet soldiers, shown inspecting the Reichschancellery, wring capitulation from Keitel (holding marshal’s baton) 
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Frederick the Great founded a German General Staff that produced Moltke, Schlieffen, and Ludendorff 


icans and British but not to the Russians. 
That was still the German game when 
the surrender representatives arrived at 
Eisenhower's headquarters to capitulate. 
‘The Supreme Commander was forced to 
bluff them out of it. When they demand, 
‘ed more time, so the 6,000,000 German 
women and children refugees could be 
moved from Czecho-Slovakia out of the 

ath of the advancing Russians and be- 
hind the American lines, Eisenhower told 
the Germans that within 48 hours he 
. would order the American lines closed 
and fire on Germans seeking refuge. The 
threat was mostly bluff, since there was 
no line in the military sense, and since it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
order troops to fire on unarmed masses 
seeking to surrender. 


Mysterious Headquarters: Another 
mystery of the surrender concerned the 
location of Doenitz’s headquarters. As 
the story now comes out, they were lo- 
cated in Flensburg, a town of 65,000 on 
the Baltic, just south of the German- 
Danish border. The entire area in which 
Flensburg is situated was surrendered on 
May 5 to Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 


Montgomery. Presumably his 21st Army - 


troops could have taken Flensburg at 


any time they wanted. Instead, the town- 


was not occupied, and Doenitz was al- 
lowed to maintain his headquarters there. 

The Grand Admiral made ample use 
of the Flensburg radio station. From 
it the orders went out to German troops 
and the announcement of the surrender 
was made early on May 7. On May 9, 
one day after the Anglo-American an- 
nouncement of the capitulation, the Flens- 
burg radio broadcast the last communi- 
qué of the German High Command—ex- 
cellent propaganda with the object of 
proving that the Wehrmacht had “suc- 
cumbed with honor to enormous superior- 
ity.” It went on to say that “the -unique 


performance of the front and homeland 


will find a final appraisement in the later, * 


just judgment of history. Every soldier 
therefore may lay aside his weapon, 
proud and efect, and set to work in these 
gravest hours of our history with cour- 


age and confidence to safeguard the un- - 


dying life of our people.” 

Apparently as late as last week Doenitz 
still maintained his headquarters at 
Flensburg. Travelers told of seeing great 
numbers of German staff cars rolling past 
the U-boat yards, the Nicholas Church, 
and the Bismarck Fountain in the South 
Market. On May 13, the Flensburg radio 
er appeared to be under German con- 
trol. 

One part of the German game was to 
split- the. British arid Americans away 
from the Russians. Another, and perhaps 
equally important part, was to exonerate 
the Wehrmacht of responsibility for the 
Reich’s defeat and put the blame on the 
Nazis. The last High Command com- 
munique reflected this, and so have state- 
ments by captured generals. To a great 
extent this was also the explanation now 
accepted by the German ‘people. Thus 
the German Army would claim, as it did 
in 1918, that it was not really beaten. 

But perhaps the greatest design in the 
method of the German surrender was to 
put high-ranking officers in positions 
where the Allies would utilize them or 
be forced to utilize them in governing 
the Reich. In a real sense, they represent 
the only authority in Germany today. No 
matter how severe the character of Allied 


Military Government, it will be forced to_ 


deal with some Germans who possess au- 
thority. The Wehrmacht is attempting to 
see to it that these persons are arm 
representatives. Admiral Doenitz himse 
offered to serve as head of a German 
overnment under the Allies—although 
t offer was almost certain to be re- 
jected. However, according to the Flens- 
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burg radio, Field Marshal Ermst Busch, 
former German commander in the north, 
had “in agreement with the British occu- 
pation authorities . . . taken command of 
Schleswig-Holstein and the area occv- 
pied by the troops of Field Marshal 
Montgomery.” 

If the German Army could succeed in 
maintaining itself in positions of author- 
ity, even under the Allies, it might also 
be able to succeed in maintaining some 
kind of cohesive organization. Above all, 
it might be able to keep together some 
sort of general staff. 


The Military Monks: The German 
General Staff in itself is not the group 
of . sinister war makers. that -sensa- 
tional journalists have made it out to 
be. It originally stemmed from the 
quartermaster -section of Frederick the 
Great’s headquarters. This group handled 
all the practical jobs of billeting, supply, 
wagon trains, surveying, and engineer 
work. It gradually evolved into something 
resembling-a real staff and was perfected 
by Christian von Massenbach. He gath- 
ered together a group of men who in the 
summer conducted painstaking surveys 
of various parts of country, estimat- 
ing how many troops each part could 
support, the attitudes of the local gentry, 
etc. In the winter they gathered in Ber- 
lin, correlated all this information, and 
prepared complete dossiers applying to 
any emergency or political plan. Later, 
Gen. Gerhard von Scharnhorst continued 
Massenbach’s work and formulated what 
is still the structure of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Under this, aspirants for the staff were 
put through a grueling probationary 
period, eliminating up to 80 per cent of 
all candidates. The requirements were an 
accurate and intimate knowledge of 


‘troops (morale). formations and capa- 


bilities (tact .). and a lucid and naked 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamia’s many activities. 


...AS LONG AS IT'S RED 


Certainly, any color suits the fire depart- 

ment as long as it’s red—fireman’s red. 

This brilliant color, chosen because it 

has great attention value and symbolizes 

fire itself, identifies everything con- 

nected with fire fighting, from engines 
‘to alarm boxes. 

Following out this idea on a broader 
scale, industry is today making increas- 
ing use of specific colors — to identify 
equipment in factories, to improve 
vision, to direct attention, and to create 
more harmonious working conditions. 
This greatly emphasizes the role of pig- 
ments in paints, for it is the pigments 
that provide the colors—in exact tonal 
values needed to achieve the desired 
results. For example, brightly pig- 
mented paints are used to focus ak 
ers’ eyes on critical machine parts. 
Soft tones on walls and background 


MOLDING 


areas reduce tension and eye fatigue. 
Contrasting colors guide traffic on 
floor and aisles. ‘“‘Alert’” and “danger” 
colors give warnings. In fact, almost 
everywhere selected colors can be 
effectively employed to create definite 
mental or emotional associations. 

The results in greater safety, re- 
duced accidents and improved 
morale and efficiency have been 

a revelation. 

As one of America’s leading 
pigment producers, Cyanamid’s 
Calco Chemical Division works 
closely not only with paint manu- 
facturers but with other users of 
pigments to meet specific needs 
in printing ink, linoleum, leather, 
paper and other fields. And 
through research, Calco is con- 
stantly helping to improve their 
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style of writing (information and orders). 
A candidate also had to have a general 
knowledge of terrain, no interest in poli- 
tics, and a specialized knowledge of for- 
eign armies. The staff officers wore red 
piping down their trousers, enjoyed im- 
mense prestige in the command, were vir- 
tually unknown outside, and led an al- 
most monastic existence. One staff officer 
was even criticized for playing tennis, as 
“not in keeping with the General Staff 
regimen.” Staff officers were seldom seen 
in restaurants, theaters, and balls, and 
kept in the background at maneuvers. 

To Germans, the perfect staff officer 
was Count Alfred von Schlieffen, author 
of the famous Schlieffen plan for invad- 
ing France through Belgium. In 1913 on 
his deathbed Schlieffen spoke the famous 
last words that showed why he was so 
perfect. Those words did not concern his 
wife and children or anything personal. 
They were: “Make the right wing strong.” 
Another example was Count Helmuth von 
Moltke, the conqueror of France in 1871, 
who was reputed to be able to keep silent 
in eight languages. 


The Hope of the Generals: The staff's 


. - job in peacetime was to draw up plans 


- for every possible contingency. They did 


Salute to Victory: Germany's surrender filled men and © 
women in Allied capitals with an irresistible urge to wave flags 


not, under any circumstances, control the 
policies which might’ make for war or 
peace. But they did advise on the prac- 
ticality of any political plan. 

In war, under the German system, staff 
officers were attached to all combatant 
formations from the division up.. They 
had their own offices and messes, living 
apart from the rest of the command. In 
effect, the staff officers exercised com- 
mand of the formation to which they 
were attached. The actual commander 
was almost entirely a- figurehead. The 
classical illustration of this occurred in 
1914 when Field Marshal Paul von Hin- 
denburg was appointed commander of 
the German forces in East Prussia. Gen- 
eral, Erich Ludendorff was at the same 
time appointed Hindenburg’s Chief of 
Staff. It was Ludendorff, however, who 
picked up Hindenburg, took him to East 
Prussia, and put into effect the General 
Staff plans. 

If the Germans ever hope to regain 
military power, they must find some way 
in which to keep a staff organization. In 


planning for the next war, such a staff 


would probably be concerned as much 
with the technical problems of develop- 
ing new weapons and new techniques as 
with actual strategic plans. If in the res- 


~ Down to the Tots: 
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toration of Germany under the Allies the . 
German army can act as a sort of trans- 
mission belt, it might have the oppor- 

. tunity of keeping together a sort of unoffi- 
cial General Staff. 


Spring Comes to Germany: 
Flowers Amid the Rubble 


From occupied Germany, John U. Ter- 
rell, NEWSWEEK war correspondent, sends 
the following story of a reviving country. 


Driving nearly 400 miles across Ger- 
many from Austria, I was struck by the 
zeal and industry with which the Ger- 
mans, both in the city and country, have 
attacked the mammoth task of cleaning 
up and rebuilding. The individual Ger- 
man is working night and day to restore 
his property and place in his community. 
Little children are not going to school; 


they are clearing rubble and working in 
the fields. 


The German 
countryside is rich with growing crops, 
Aor German farmers did not let the war 
interrupt spring planting. I saw them 
plowing under fire. Now the fields are 


and march. Left, they march in Trafalgar Square; top vight, 
under the Arc de Triomphe; and bottom right, in Red Square. 
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waving green grain. Communi- 
ties are cooperating to help the 
individual, with 20 to 30 men 
and women filling a single bomb 
crater while others, including 
tiny tots, pile bricks, lug off 
baskets’ and buckets of debris 
from field trenches and foxholes, 
and smother tank tracks thread- 
ing the sprouting barley. 
Sidewalks and roads are swept 
clean; front doorsteps are vigor- 
ously scrubbed every day. Spin- 
— fogged little girls drive oxen, 

g and whipping at the 
satan -beasts; fat-bottomed - 
women are hoeing from dawn 
till dark: Old people are not 
spared in the single task all Ger- 
many has set out to accomplish: 
rebuild and produce. 

— children are firm- 
regged , pink-cheeked, full of vi- 
tality and gaiety. In the late 
afternoon, little girls are washed 
up, wearing spotless dresses and. 
looking as if they had stepped 
out of a children’s style book. 
After seeing the thin, distressed 
people in the countries Germany 
conquered, it is*plain how well 
Germany took care of its own. 


Brick by Brick; German town 
and city dwellers suffered the 
most of all the Reich’s people. 
But despite the destruction, with 
few exceptions they did not starve. It is 
ome, to be in an almost completely 

city such as Nurem or Frank- 
“so on a Sunday. Church, be ring and 
down the streets between mountains. of 
rubble come well-dressed Germans— 
women in nice-looking stockings, silk- 
flowered. spring dresses, and new hats; 
men . in. well-tailored and pressed suits, 
carrying canes, with flowers in their la- 
pels—going to service in a church with 

no windows. 


in Silently, the German city dweller is 
rebuilding brick by brick, board -by 
board. He may be living in a one-room 
basement beneath a destroyed building, 


‘but neither the spirit is broken nor his 


personal appearance neglected. Near 
Frankfurt, for example, Germans cheer- 
fully bathe in bomb-crater pools. 

In the cities German merchants are 
rebuilding energetically for the supplies 
and merchandise they are hopeful of 
receiving. Store shelves are bare now, 
but the Germans believe we will help 
the country to recover trade—they be- 
lieve they have got us there, for it would 
be unwise for us to let Germany descend 
to dire need with resulting revolution 
and unrest. 

rg Soe one main cggen, se. heen Ger- 
many from getting sufficient ,food and 
other supplies: transport. But we have 
already rebuilt many German railroads 
and the main auto roads are excellent. 
If Germany can get rolling stock and 


gasoline, it will not suffer, for crops are — 


‘Gen. Robert os 
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Géring: Glum and sweating 


‘abundant and the nation is self-sustain- 


ing. Germans are pavening: madly; al- 
ready fresh vegetables ‘are being harvest- 
ed and ruins of cities. are adored with 
flowers. 

Germany is a conquered nation, but 
in many ways not a broken or beaten 
one. German is trained to do what 
he is told, but’ unlike. other repens 
peoples, he will not wait to be told—he 
will act on his own initiative. 


Fat, Satisfied, Vulgar —~ 

The Reichsmarshal’s great chest swelled. 
under his tunic with the rows of 
decorations. A smile creased the jowls:4 


me well, boys.” Hermann Goring looked © 
as fat, as aadiaéd; andes vulgar.es.if he 
were ’ presiding at one of the fabulous 
pertinence gave te Pe ee 
outside Berlin 
His surrender to the American Seventh 
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uarters, a different Goring appeared be- 
fore assembled war correspondent The 
- medals ae jov iality ie. pa Ng 
the heavy voice boomed as he>clapped _ and nerv: waite ‘free! 


the GI’s from Texas on the back: “Guard |. 


igh Americas 


long retinue Géring was housed 
_ in an ancient Austrian castle 
near Kitzbithel. 


The H GGring: After 
he had been shown his rooms, 
Goring eased his ponderous bulk 


while, and put on his favorite 
gray uniform, heavy with gold 
aid and row upon row of jew- 
eled medals. Then he posed for 
a photographers, anne them 
“because I . . . want 
. eat.” 
Gorin _ outlined to American 
officers position during the 
- Jast. days of Nazism. It was on 
April 24, foreseeing .a junction 
of the Allied and Soviet armies, 
that he had telephoned to Berlin 
‘from Berchtesgaden and talked 
to the Fihrer for the last time: 
“I reminded him he had ‘said 
that if anything critical were to 
happen I was to assume com- 
mand. When I suggested that 
the critical time had arrived and 
that things might ‘beat the end, 
' der Fiirher was enraged.” Der 
Fihrer had in fact accused him 
of losing faith in the cause. Gor- 
-ing, shouted... Hitler, had just 
signed his death warrant. But 
. he might reconsider the matter 
if the Rei renounced 
all his titles and high honors. 
This he promptly did, said Géring— 
every solitary job from Reichsmarshal to 
Chief Forester of Germany. But Hitler 
had ordered him executed just the same, 
and he was. placed under arrest by SS 
troops at. Berchtesgaden. However, a 
group of -his own Luftwaffe men had 
come to the rescue, shot their way 
through the SS men, and spirited him off 
to the Bavarian mountain hideout from 
which he surrendered. 


The New Géring: Two days later, 
after being flown to‘ Seventh Army Head- 


“3 a a 


reatest surprise of the war was 
“long-raige © fighter-bomber 
which could take off from England, at- 


into a bathtub, soaked for a 
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| Some things a man can't tell his son... 


As your boy grows up, there’s a fellow-feeling between 
you and him that grows up too. How satisfying to enjoy 
that increasingly “‘comfortable” companionship—to talk 
ovet important subjects, man to man. 


Yet there are some things you feel you cannot tell 
your son. Perhaps they sound too sentimental. You can’t 
put into words, for instance, how much you love him. 
And it’s not easy to say how sure you are that there’s no 
finer, more promising boy in the world . . . 


But there is a way for you to show this feeling, so hard 
to express—and that is through the provision you make 
for his future. You can tell him about your-life insurance 
... you can explain how much your Prudential policies 
may come to mean to him some day. 


Not many single acts a man can do for his family out- 


weigh in importance the provision of insurance on~his 
life. The Prudential makes taking out such life insurance 
a simple matter. There are Prudential policies to suit all 
family needs, to fit all ranges of family income. And 
The Prudential arranges the paying of the premiums in 
individually convenient ways. Let your Prudential 
representative recommend the right insurance for you 
. . . why not call him today? 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour... 


Music the family loves... Sundays, 5 p.m., 
EWT... Columbia Broadcasting System 
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tack Berlin, and return to its home ase.” 

@ Hitler had tried “all ,ways to keep 
America out of the war.” The Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor was a complete 


‘ surprise to the Nazis. Hitler’s great regret 


was that cooperation with England was 
never achieved. 


Kesselring: Soft Soap | 


Outside the nine-car luxury train 


‘parked in the Tyrolese Alps, two hel- 


meted German an snapped to atten- 
tion. Inside, Field Marshal Albert Kessel- 
ring, last commander of the western Ger- 
man armies, waited to surrender for- 
mally to the Allies. 

An unrepentant Nazi to the end, Kes- 
selring greeted Allied war correspondents 
last week with a Nazi salute and the 
toothy grin that won him the nickname 

“Smiling Albert.” The bald, husky field 
marshal wore the brown blouse of 
Storm Trooper and the grayish blue 
trousers of an airman. On his hand- 
some white silk shirt glistened one of the 
Reich’s highest ‘decorations: the Knight's 
Cross. of ‘Tron Cross with oak leaves, 
Bat and diamonds. 

, who won reluctant. admira- 
todd Re Allies for his 18- 
month retreat in Italy, landed Hitler as a 
strategist. The Fihrer was a genius in his 
conception of military operations, Kessel- 
ring said, although “sometimes the ideas 
of a genius. are misunderstood.” Hitler 
surprised the 59-year-old Bavarian by 
not. retiring 


K was sure 


hands alive.” 
the Feld Marshal. regretted that Ger- 


many 


To Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, the German quietly paid a sol- 
dier’s tribute: “I believe if I 


“Monty’ that is sufficient.” 


Falkenhorst: The Alibi 


Officers of the American Seventh Army 
thought that they were beyond bein 
surprised by the statements of cap 
German generals. But Gen. Nikolaus von 
Falkenhorst, the stocky, 58-year-old com- 


mander of the German forces in Norway | 


until last December, managed to blitz 
them with the assertion that the Allies 
had liberated Germany from * a system 


of gangst 

Falkeohorst, considered one: of Ger- 
many’s ablest strategi 
erations and a. yore non- 
figure’ in Nazi life, elaborated: “It is a 
national disgrace 
to liberate ourselves. Germany fought 
the most insane war in history . 


to Germany’s much-adver- 
tised National Redoubt. ” oakoad, like a. 
“brave man” he say in Berlin, where 

had died, because’ * . 
he ‘was ‘unwilling to fall into Russian — 
g to the Nazi propaganda line, © 
had been fighting its fellow “Nor- .. 


dics” in the United States and Britain. ~ 
“= praised Gen. George S. Patton - 


“4 Air Oe Chol Wsedel Se Athens Tedder. i: 


call him - 


in combined op- — 


that’ we were unable. 


. + never | 





» ‘at any’time could Germany havé beaten 


the United States. The army knew it... 
There was never a chance that military 
operations could be successful under 
such mad leadership . . .. Germany is 
through now as a world power, and you 
need never fear she will rise again to 
wage another war. It would take 100 
years to repair this country to the point 
where it was in 1940.” 


Norway: Strange Surrender 


‘The liberation’ of Norway last week 
stood. out in contrast to the violence of 
the five long years of oppression by. Ger- 
man troops, It was a strangely peaceful 
affair. e only battle casualties re- 
ported were one German and one Nor- 
wegian killed when a group of drunken 
Nazi sailors started sporadic shooting on 
Karl Johan Street in Oslo. 

A NEWSWEEK correspondent wirelessed 
this description of the scene: “I have been 
watching the population of Oslo go wild 
with joy over their liberation. A hand- 
written sign in a small shop read:*I have 
closed because I am overwhelmed by 
joy.’ That goes for the whole nation: 
~ “Yet Norway is.celebrating liberation 
oo an empty stomach. The Germans have 

ipped the country of everything in- 
cha ing food.. Most Noragant must: Set 
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along oh an-ounce of stale margarine ber 


day, 4 ounces-of the poorest quality black 
bread, plus cabbage and now and then a 
bit of fish. There is no meat and no liquor. 
Leather and textiles are unobtainable and 
the ‘stores are ¢mpty of everything but 
trash. : 

“Oslo was still full of uniformed :Ger- 
mans. It was remarkable to see how toler- 
ant the Norwegians were in their attitude 
toward them. Several Norwegi triots 
I talked to almost regarded the | rmans 
as victims along with Norwegians of the 
same barbaric Nazi bosses.’ They concen- 
trated their rage on their own quislings.” 


Quaking Quisling: There was little 
resistance from the quislings:.. Vidkun 
Quisling, the shifty puppet Premier, gave 
up without a a shot. Together with six of 
his jittery Cabinet. ministers, he drove to 
Moellergaten 19, Oslo’s notorious Gestapo 
headquarters, in the silver-plated, bullet- 
proof limousine once presented: to him by 


Adolf Hitler. Pale and ‘shaking, Quisling 


handed himself over to resistance officials, 
ye that patriot forces had threat- 
— “go for him” unless he surren-_ 


oe Shoved into the ground-floor cell from 


which. he could hear the. threatening 
boos : of of Oe. crowd - outside, Qaisling 


about the accommo- 
d cried that a “statesman like 
me should not have an ofdinary cell.” 
After the cell door cianed shut he could 
still be heard making muffled genes 
about “all the good things I'did for Nor- 


-. way.” Later hé was reported in — a 


tantrum that he smashed ‘the cell furni- 


*; ture. A police physician pronouneed him 
*" “mentally deranged,” but ‘not’ sufficiently 
“+ to escape trial for his life on. treason 
: charges. Josef beg ree Nazi. commis- 







sioner for Norway, blew himself ‘up in a 
castle outside Oslo. : 

» . Qn Sunday, Crown Prince Olaf ar- 
rived ona British cruiser and was. iven 
a wild ovation by the entire ion 
of Oslo. Later he told. @ pre -eonference 
that the Norwegian : Court. would 


demand the death a peony for all traitors, 

whom he estimated at 2 per cent of the 

—something ane 56,000 ‘col- 
nitions. ae 


Bac  . black 


: mies in berated ate week as 


Anthony McAalife {fei = eens - a 
Generals’ W. ; 





~ ings: had crumbled Gonara the inhabi- 4 
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THE EYES THAT WILL BUY 


Good lighting answers the questions “How does it 
look? How does it fit?” For good lighting is your extra 
salesman that—silently but effectively—points up 
color and pattern and quality. And when you have 
Westinghouse Lamps for your lighting you have that 
better See-ability that makes the sale and keeps it sold. 

Westinghouse Lamps are designed for better seeing 
because they are precision-engineered. Westinghouse 
Lamps move merchandise because they make it sales- 


FOR SEE -ABILITY 


inviting. Westinghouse Lamps are efficient because 
they have the twin qualities of long life and depend- 


_ ability. = 


Why not have that better See-ability today? Ask 
your Westinghouse dealer for the bright, long-lasting . 
lamps that mean more profit through better seeing. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Lamp Di- 
vision, Bloomfield, Néw Jersey. 


ELT ELL ET HR 


The /‘Slimlines’/ 
are Here! 


Right now fixture manufac- 
turers have the first samples 
of the new Westinghouse 
Slimline Fluorescent Lamps. 
Soon you will be able to 
dress up your walls and 
ceilings with interesting pat- 
terns of cool, soft ribbons 
of light. 

Again... the outstanding 
leadership of Westinghouse 
points the way to new uses 
for light. 
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Follow the Leader: Shortly after they shot Mussolini, Italian Partisans caught 


up with his friend, Lt. Gen. Achille Starace, Vice Secretary of the Fascist party. 
Dressed in a loose-fitting suit, Starace is shown just as a Partisan firing squad 
executed him in a littered square in Milan. 





tants had removed the timbers to burn. 
The Germans had stripped the country 


of almost every form of transport. But - 


the Allies pumped in food, including spe- 
‘cial preparations for the feeding of the 
| starved. Help had arrived in time for 
} the Dutch—barely in time. 


Denmark: ‘Second to None’ . 


Through the broad, unscarred avenues ° 


of Copenhagen, still draped with flags 
from the city’s tumultuous four-day vic- 
tory celebration, Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery drove in state last 
week to visit Christian X, the ailing, 74- 
year-old Danish King. After being wel- 
comed at Kastrup airport by acting Prime 
Minister Vilhelm Buhl, the marshal, in 
battle dress, stood up in an open car for 
a 5-mile drive to the King’s residence at 
Amalienborg. Wild acclaim from most of 
Copenhagen’s well-fed, well-clothed citi- 
zens greeted him en route. Thousands of 
underground members including bearded 
Freedom Fighters, dressed in their pic- 
turesque Robin Hood costumes, but carry- 
ing new automatic rifles and wearing 
shiny new helmets, stood shoulder to 
shoulder along the entire line of march. 

During his four-hour whirlwind tour 
Montgomery was decorated by the King, 
and inspected the British warships which 
had steamed to Copenhagen and now 
pens the remnants of the German 

t including the cruisers Prinz Eugen 
and Niirnberg. The German crews were 
in a complete state of demoralization and 





the ships’ guns pointed in all directions. 
Montgomery told leaders of the libera- 
tion movement that “your underground 
army . . . has been second to none...” 
It was—and it had been largely respon- 
sible for the country’s speedy return: to 


normalcy. Copenhagen had plenty of 


food and clothing—only cigarettes, tea, 
and coffee were short—because the Ger- 
mans feared reprisals if they despoiled 
the country after failing at their early 
efforts at conciliation. Furthermore, there 
was no black market in Denmark. 

The patriots suffered heavy losses— 
1,000 of their number murdered and 10,- 
000 in concentration camps—but for five 
years they kept up a fierce guerrilla re- 
sistance. After liberation the FF dis- 
played no vindictiveness toward the com- 
mon German soldier. On the first day of 
victory. they rounded up 3,000 quislings 
and po and SS troops. After that 
they buckled down to hepling occupa- 
tion forces out of the try as pain- 
lessly as possible. 


Britain: ‘Restraint 


Five years ago Winston Churchill be- ' 


came Prime Minister at the most critical 
hour of Britain’s history. Last Sunday, 
the Prime Minister spoke to the empire 
and the world on the anniversary (plus 
three days). He had perhaps the great- 
est victory Britain had ever won to cele- 
brate, but it was those old memories of 
1940, the year of deadly peril, that 
flooded back through the speech and 
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somewhat muted the tones of triumph. 

Only once did he unleash the orator- 
ical thunder. In a bitter denunciation of 
the neutral Eire government of Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera, Churchill 
charged that “if it had not been for the 
loyalty and friendship of Northern Ire- 
land, we should have been forced to 
come to close quarters with Mr. de Va- 
lera or perish forever from the earth. 
However, with a restraint and poise to 
which I venture to say history will find 
few parallels, we never laid a violent 
hand on them .. . and left. [them] to 
frolic with the German, and ‘later with 
the Japanese representatives, to their 
heart’s content.” 


The Czechs: SS Murder 


Czecho-Slovakia; which in 1989 was 
the first non-German state overrun by 
the Nazis, last week became the last 
European nation to be liberated. The 
original German conquest had been al- 
most bloodless. The liberation was ac- 
companied by battle. 

In a room-by-room struggle costin 
them at least 50 dead, the Czechs too 
over the Prague radio station and used 
it to broadcast desperate appeals for 
American or Russian help against SS 
panzer brigades, grinding in on the city 
from the east, northeast, and south. Pa- 
triots threw streetcar tracks, trees, tele- 
phone poles, and cobblestones into: bar- 
ricades. 


So Near, Yet So Far: Germans went 
from house to house murdering boys 
and. men. At Masaryk railway station 
they shot 60. The beautiful old Prague 
City Hall, with its fourteenth-century 
chapel and famous Apostles’ Clock, was 
reported burned to the ang As many 
as 5,000 Czechs may have been shot. 

Despite patriot pleas for rescue, the 
American Sixteenth Armored Division 
stayed at Pilsen, which it had reached on 
May 6, although it could easily have 
gone through to Prague, 80 miles away. 
The capital had apparently been al- 
located to the Russians. On May 9, the 
fur-eapped tankmen of Marshal Ivan S. 
Koneff’s First Ukrainian Army roared in- 
to a Prague decked with red flags. Cheer- 
ing girls in bright national . costumes 
mobbed them. Russian rubles became . 
legal tender in Prague shops, while Ger- 


‘man reichsmarks ceased to be. Pursued 


by two Soviet armies, the Germans re- 
treated southwestward, hoping to sur- 
render to Americans (see page 46). 

On May 10, President Eduard Benes 
brought his government home to its 
scarred capital. Karl Hermann Frank, a 
fanatical Nazi, who made a_ bloody 
record as governor, was arrested. In 
Austria, Konrad Henlein,. the Fihrer of 
the Sudetenland and leader of the Ger- 
man minority in pre-1989 Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, committed. suicide after his cap- 


ture by American troops. 


- 





..- Mow 10 Track-Trailers work for housewives and Uncle Sam, tool! 


OUT OF THE mixing vats into 
bottles . . . into Fruehaufs . . . and 
then into the family washtub! 
That’s how Roman Cleanser Com- 
pany, of Detroit, shortens delivery 
time by the Truck-Trailer method. 

Housewives throughout 6 central 
States receive this bottled washday 
aid almost daily—fresh from the 
maker—by Fruehauf Trailers. 


Big tandem-axle units carrying 
850 cases—a 36,750-lb. load—make 


the run from. Detroit to Indiana 


cities. Double Trailer-trains deliver 
1000-case loads throughout Michi- 
- gan. Shorter units, built to conform 
to Kentucky’s restrictive length- 
limits—serve the other States. 


FACTORY TO HOME IN ONE DAY. 
On the Ohio route, Cleanser bot- 


tled in the morning is loaded in - 


two Fruehaufs which reach the To- 


ledo wholesaler by 1 p. m. That 


very afternoon it goes on sale. 


The Michigan haul is likewise. . 


outstanding. The second Trailers in 


the 2-Trailer-trains ae 








“spotted” 
in Flint for unloading, while the 


_ trucks and front Trailers continue 


on to serve additional ‘points. 
Formerly, Roman Cleanser was 

warehoused in fourteen. Michigan 

and Ohio cities. Today, distribution 


“is geared strictly to demands: The 


product. flows over the highway— 
often being: unloaded from the 


Trailer directly into the retailer's 


trucks at the wholesaler’s door, © 
TRAILERS HELP UNCLE SAM, TOO. 


, the Trailers—which 
normally would be — : 





























Left—Tandem axle unit 
which carries 850 Cases. 


| rush vitally needed tires, parts and © 


aircraft motors back to Detroit's 
busy ‘war factories. 

Today, in the problem of keeping 
production. costs down to a mini-, 
mum, transportation is usually an -: 
important: factor. That’s why ° it 
generally pays 'to discuss your haul- 
ing set-up with a Fruehauf trans- 
portation engineer. Solving your 


speltng problem is his business. 


Sd @ 
Werld’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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_ tack Singapore and the remains 


. the rapierlike Marine, and to the 
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Our Jap Enemy: He Is Fanatical 
and Capable of Long Resistance 


Veterans of Pacific War 
Hold No Illusions About Severity 
of the Climactic Struggle 


It was only half over. That was the 
somber realization which sank deep into 
the minds of the people of the United 
States and Britain last week. Victory in 
Europe was a fact. But on the war-torn 
Continent millions of Allied soldiers got 
ready for oe [nk tiresome trek out to 
the Pacific the hard struggle with an 
cnemy still more fanatical than the one 
they had faced in Europe. Even in offi- 
cially neutral Russia, Premier Stalin in 
his victory proclamation referred only to 
the end of “the period of war in Europe.” 

But before reinforcements from Eu- 
rope could arrive, the Allied forces in the 
Pacific prepared for greater operations than 
any before attempted in those distant 
areas. The British prepared to at- 


of Japan’s conquered colonial 
empire. Fleet Admiral Nimitz re- 
vealed that measures had been 
taken to plan for the invasion of 
the Japanese home islands. Gen. 
Brehon Somervell in Washing- 
ton let drop a reference to a 
landing on the China coast. De- 
spite these plans for beating the 
Japs in three stages (see map, 
page 62), nobody with experi- 
ence in the Pacific thought that 
it would be quick or easy. How 
hard a job we face is summed 
up in the following report from 
Robert Shaplen, NEwswEExk war 
correspondent, who has just re- 
turned from the Pacific. © 


The war against the Japanese 
has progressed so far ahead of 
schedule that in eighteen 
months we have reached from 
our own back door to the front 
entrances of Nippon’s inner em- 
a Credit for this amazing 
and and sea advance must go 
to the forces of both General 
of the Army MacArthur and 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz; to the 
tired doughfoot who came 
out of long, febrile months in 
the jungle to take Manila, to 


intrepid sailor who mans the world's 
greatest fleet. And without the unexam- 
pled, hand-in-glove cooperation of the 
Army and Navy air arms, we undoubt- 
edly would still be this side of the Philip- 
pines and Okinawa. 

When to the list of our military at- 
tributes are added the number of Japa- 
nese mistakes, the mishandling of the 
Emperor’s now-blasted: navy, and the re- 
peated inability of Jap land commanders 
to gauge our strategy and tactics, it is 
not strange to hear on all sides intima- 
tions of quick and final victory in the Pa- 
cific. But in the opinion of those of us 
who have been watching the fight 
at close hand, the Japs are still capable 
of forcing us to a long and bitter strug- 
gle in their homeland and then perhaps 
in China, even after the fall of Honshu. 


Where to Hit? When I arrived at 
Milne Bay in.New Guinea on Jan. 2, 
1944, MacArthur had just taken what 
was then a great forward step—the in- 





‘of his least land concentration and thg 


. The foe we face: GI's wary of hidden weapons force this 
Jap in the Philippines to strip before they capture him __ with 
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vasion’ of New Britain. While the 
SOWESTPAC commander continued to 
“hit “em where they ain’t” all the way 
up the line, naval and land forces in the 
Central Pacific under Nimitz were con- 
strained to the bloodier task. of - direct 
island. assaults, culminating in the costly 
but highly valuable capture of Saipan 
and Guam. There was much to be said 
for both methods. For ‘many months 
MacArthur’s path, while obviously less 
costly, was just as obviously the easier. 
When you have a large land mass, it 
adds up to simple common sense to at- 
tack the enemy from the sea at..a poin 


to envelop him. d 

There were, however, instances where 
alternative Nimitz targets might well 
have resulted in fewer losses and have: 
achieved the same strategic objectives. 
Recently, one of these, it may be argued, 
was Iwo Jima. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason to suppose that MacArthur and 
Nimitz won't work well together now, 
under the aegis of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 


.Men With Shovels: One of Radio 
Tokyo’s rare but startling truths was the 
announcement that the battle for Leyte 
was, from the outset, regarded by the 
Japanese as the main battle for the Phil- 
ippines. Parenthetically, the Second Bat- 

e of the Philippine Seas was Japan's 
last big naval fling, in which it risked its 

entire naval future and even the 

future of the war. Instead of 
seeking vainly to repel us at the 
beaches, Yamashita, the 6-foot- 
plus, goggle-eyed Jap command- 
er, brutal and braggi peomnquerse 
of Singapore, fought | or Leyte in 
the terrain best adapted to Jap 
defense ‘tactics—the hills and ra- 
zorback ridges that cover so 
large a part of all the Philippine 
isles. This same new delayed 

Jap reaction technique was ex- 

perien on Luzon and Oki- 

Mawa and tough, long cam- 

paigns resulted. . 

I spent several days o 
Leyte’s Ormoc-corridor front be 
fore MacArthur proved his 
really great generalship by com- 
ing in to land in Ormoc Bay, be- 
hind the Jap lines. To me, ‘the 
ability of the Japanese soldier 
to live on nothing is astounding. 
Give him a small pile of rice, a 
trenching tool, and his rifle, and 
he is good for as long as his am- 
munition lasts. With his shovel 
and his hands he will dig until 
he has created the most intri- 
cate and labyrinthine series of 
holes and bunkers imaginable. 
He will tunnel them together 
déep beneath the earth’s crust 
over hundreds of yards, crawl 

i on his hands and. knees, 


pop up from one outlet — 
gun sighted en you | 
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The Man who forgot his Wife's Birthday 


ES, I knew what day it was (too late!) 

She didn’t have to give me that there- 
was-a-time-when- you-didn’t-forget-my- 
birthday look. 

So, into the dog house I went. I told her 
to let me know when I could come out... 
reminding her gently of the button she for- 
got to sew on my favorite broadcloth shirt. 
She grinned: ««Okay, Bill! Move over! ’* 


One of the nice things about Us is that 
we get along. Oh, we make plenty of mis- 
takes. I carry the letters around in my 
pocket that she gave me to mail. I forget 
birthdays and anniversaries occasionally. 


She’s sometimes late for appointments, for- 


gets a button and leaves her stockings in the 


i where the towels ought to be... but 


bee we don’t forget the Big Things. 


Just to give you an example: she never 
forgets that we’ve got only so much money 
to live on — so she sees to it that we live 
within our means — and I, well J see to 
it that she’ll have a continuing income, and 
enough cash to lift the mortgage and edu- 
cate the children :. . whatever happens to 
me. And, oh yes, I never forget that it was 
a Northwestern Mutual agent who helped 
me make sure that my life insurance pro- 
gram would give me the protection I needed 
for Us, Incorporated ! 


Why Northwestern Mutual * 
Would you like to make sure that your 
life insurance program is adequate for your 
needs? Northwestern Mutual agents are 
Making sure for hundreds of men and 
‘Women every day — making sure that in- 


comes will continue, that educations will be 
provided, that retirement years are happy 
and secure . . . whatever happens. It’s a 
good idea, too, to lear from a North- 
western Mutual agent what the difference 
between life insurance companies means to 
you — and from our policyholders: why 
no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of al] business relationships 
— old customers coming back for more. 


The Northwestern 
Vital eso 


Life Insurance ¢ sompany 


WIE AUB E 
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The next three campaigns to beat the Japs: (1) against the crumbling colonial empires 
= FiO suns sean tReet? oe 


ee 


é fae as a ey thes in Manila he 
nas 


and -cave 


‘himself ‘equally a 
ting, : ly among 
uildings. We can expect | 
ewig fiersay By in more, to get more cruel 


aad fanatic as ‘we strike nearer and near- 


er his homeland heart 4 
What They } ‘ 


Japanese weapons _ : 
Briefly, they are not —. good, but 
they are good enough and 
ws how to use th 
Luzon, and Okinawa: 


- ‘increasingly improved 
employment of me 


lery. He has at h 


~ the 57-millimeter, 


light Nambu maphine 


~ have always been: 


along Ger- 


Wee Dat. calls biked The 
day we invaded Ormoc:1 watched a hun- 
dred or more of them‘ come in at us from 
all angles, including two. at the destroyer 
I was riding. If there's. anything calcu- 
lated See ee ee ie 


one of these enemy: ‘oopin: 


down, its pilot he at toe deat an 


martyrdom 

Fleet Admiral. Nisnite s on naval 
losses off Okinawa alone’ show the dam- 
age these planes can do. We. must expect 
more and more of them in future months, 
for Japan’s air force is by no means yet 
destroyed. Our best answer so far to this 
totally new weapon has been the size and 
power of our fleet and its ability to sus- 
tain damages and losses without having 
to curtail its missions. But the seriousness 
of the. suicide bombers and of the new 
rocket-motivated baka bomb is attested 
by the temporary diversion of our B-29s 


_ from industrial to Jap airfield targets. 


Long, Long } Road: What almost 
Bd sedan who talks’ in terms of victory 
over the Japs in six months forgets is the 
problem of su ply. For nearly three and 
a half years, shipping in the Pacific has 
been terribly scarce. Actually, and it 
is a great'credit to. him, MacArthur won 
his quick Philippines campaign on what 
was, and still is, a very ‘slender shoe- 
string compared with what - European 
armies got.. 

Now Chat the war in Europe is over, 
there comes the terrific problem of shift- 
ing troops and supplies to the Pacific. 
The -original estimate that ‘it would take 
nine months has been cut to four or five. 
But it is not only a matter of merely 
transferring men and matériel. There is 
also the problem oF — room for 




















A ir . “The March of Miles Standish” 
oe wy ye SQ rR —from an engraving based 
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> Oreat \inevican Oroup } WINNING 
insurance Companies g : SECURITY 


\ ci J ork £ : For the people of Plymouth Colony, brawn furnished 
a the principal protection against the risks inherent 
in a new and strange land. 


Member Companies— Providing _~ = Better organized now, society reduces its risks by 
practically every form of insurance except life using the comprehensive insurance programs pro- 
ale Neste nee vided by the Great American Group of Insurance 

Great American Indemnity S-opmpaniCs, 
- American Alliance | One of Great American’s 16,000 conveniently located 
Amoriten Mathonal agents—or your own broker—will be glad to tell you 
County Fire more about Great American protection, which in- 
Detroit Fire & Maxine cludes practically every form of insurance except life. 


Massachusetts. Fire & Marine | oh gk Ni 


‘ The Great, American Group provides complete and 
North Carolina Home unexcelled Nica ais facilities for those interested in 
Rochester American aviation, either privately or commercially. 


TO INSURE VICTORY .,. 7th WAR LOAN ... BUY WAR BONDS 
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lon: 
the 
men be achieved. 

other- climax in the 


was well on 


esses. But 


did not change its beliefs one whit. ‘ 


Japan in the last war, at little ex 
to itself, gained much in siding wi 


loving, 





This ages-old struggle reached an- 
ast war. At that 
time Germany, an industrious gation, 
e road toward becoming 
the foremost. state in Central Europe 
had it remained faithful to the develop- 
ment of its Leg ete by peaceful proc- 

‘the pace was too slow for 
those leaders, steeped in the beliefs. of 
Treitschke, Bernhardi, and others of that 
ilk. War was the road leading to great- 
ness. Germany’s defeat in the last war 


On the other side of the world, 
nse 
a the 
Allies. Its first great gain lay in the fact 
that it completely fooled the peace- 
liberal-minded nations into 
thinking that it too adhered to their 
beliefs while, with: consummate Orien- 


es: Germany Refused to Learn: Will Japan Profit? 
by Admiral WILLIAM V..PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


The defeat of 
Germany has end- 
ed one phase of 
the centuries-old 
struggle between 
dictatorship and 
liberalism—the 
one faith founded 
on the belief that 
only to those who 
use the armed fist 
should the fruits 
: of the earth be- 
, the other holding ‘steadfastly. to 
lief that only through the agency 
of peace can the best good to the most 


tal cunning, it secretly plotted for Asiat- 
ic domination. 

But Japan, completely under military 
domination, was too stupid to read 
aright the lesson of the last war, which 
was that the free, liberal-minded na- 
tions of the world were, and always 
would be, a force to be reckoned with 
by war-minded dictators. The mask of 
duplicity started to slip when Japan in- 
stituted the 21 Demands against China. 
It slipped further when it moved into 
Manchuria and China, and later pro- 
claimed the Asiatic co-prosperity an: 

tested a 6 tote depiones aullbary 
planted in a fertile Japanese mili 
mentality, and impressed with their 
early victories, Japan joined the Axis 
Powers, Nevertheless, it was ho at 
that stage of the game Japan would still 
see the light and do nothing to precipi- 
tate a war in the Pacific. judg- 
ment should have told Japan that it 
had much to gain as the great ocean 
carrier to ports not already involved in 
the war, and that at the end it would 
emerge stronger, just as at the end of 

last, war. 

Then occurred two of those colossal. 
blunders which leaders, knowing little 
of the economic and psychological fac- 
tors in a country they choose to an- 


_tagonize, are = to make. Japan at- 


tac. us treacherously in the Pacific 
and a few days later Hitler declared 
war on us. Hitler, with his military 
mind, thou 
come the disadvantages of a two-front 
‘war. The Japs felt that, tied up as we 


would be: in the European war, Amer- 


probover, or that it will end soon, un- 


of war from that experienced in Europe, 


be mopped up, and the fighting quality 
of the Jap ‘sold sak Thi 


‘on a tremendous step UP in the air war 


t America could not over- 


China can still finish the job. _ 


ica could do. little against them for a 
long time. 

These two senseless acts aroused a 
sleeping giant, plunged us headlong 
into war with an enthusiasm we other- 
wise would not -have had, upset the 
Axis timing, caused us to land the 
greatest American army: ever put in 
Europe, and at the same time set 
Japan back on its haunches as far awa 
in the Pacific as Okinawa and the Phil- 
ippines. 


But don’t let anyone. get the idea 
that the war against Japan will be a 


ess Japan surrenders. unconditionally, 
which does. not seem likely now, in 
view of past events. It will take time to 
move Allied might to the Pacific, re- 
organize and train for a different kind 


are 


and get transportation and supply func- 
tioning efficiently. In time we will 
move into. Japan and China, but even 
with a succession of victories and sei- 
zure of key ,. there are many in- 
dependent holdouts which will have to 
ier is well-known. This 
will take time. . 2. 
In the. interim, we can‘ safely count 


against Japan. Sh Russia choose to 
participate, jeunes } warfare. on. a 
major scale will be shortened, but even 
without its aid, America, Britain, and 








them in areas where room is not always 
easily made, of constantly building. new 


bases, new airfields, etc. 


The Whys, the Wherefores: There is 
always the chance, of course, that the 
Japs will give up. Now that they have 
the picture of complete German collapse 
before them, the argument is made that 
they will know when they are licked a 
lot sooner than the Nazis, that by quit- 
ting and “saving face” they will be able 
to start planning a lot sooner for another 
war, maybe decades hence. 

I don't think at this writing that such 


a quick and final surrender is likely, de- 


spite the assured increase of B-29 raids 
over Japan and the constant threat of 
arm 
able back. The Japanese may continue 
to put out sporadic peace feelers, but 
most likely they will be of the type 
Tokyo knows we would not consider se- 


riously, since they will be based on con- 


Russian might at Nippon’s vulner- : 


ditional rather than unconditional terms. 
They will be designed, primarily, to 
throw dust in our eyes and to soften us 
up at home. 

This is dangerous and must,be guard- 
ed against. No less than the Germans, 
the Japanese must be ——" crushed 
and then policed for as long a time as 
necessary. And while there may be more 
Jap Cabinet shifts away 
trol, I do not believe there is a chance of 
the Japs surrendering unconditionally for 
at least another year. I hope I'm wrong. 
The actual quick entry of Russia into the 
war in the Far East would naturally alter 
this picture. 


The Personal Equation: What of our * 


men who are fighting in the Pacific? 

They are very brave men, and patient, 
and their bravery is somehow enhanced 
by the peculiar timelessness and space- 
lessness they tive ey erhaps because it 
is pent-up in them « 


from army con-. 


ér long periods of 


ie oe ) 


” waiting between action. They have lived 


for a year at a stretch in strange tropic 
wastelands which they hate but which, 
somehow, they frequently come to have 
an affection for too, for they are aware 
that they have conquered not only the 
Japanese who were there first but these 
places themselves, and turned them with 
American ingenuity from jungle into 


svrentbing approaching civilization. They 
are proud 


of that, although any resem- 
blance ‘between ''the roads among their 
tents andthe streets of their home towns 
remains purely coincidental. 
Everywhere you go in the Pacific you 
hear. men speak of home. with strange, 
pathetic longing. Some. are cynical "4 
‘now; others, sad and wistful; ‘but in 
of them the ache for home permeates 
their entire thought. I doubt that among 
the ‘men in Europe, who liave seen cities 


and civilians all the time, this ache could | 
be quite as acute. 


ance, of ‘course; meafis nothing | 
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beyond our fondest expectations - 


AN EXECUTIVE of a large oil refinery talking long distance to‘ another, 
“Answering your question, Jim, we give a good share‘of the. credit for our 
improved product quality and increased, sustained through-put to the Brown 
ElectroniK Potentiometer. ‘Continuous Balance’ did it.” 


The most important factor in any manufacturing operation involving 
temperature is uniformity of product.. The goal of every manufacturer is to 
maintain this uniformity continuously and automatically, and still maintain 

~ volume. Split second control of temperature factors has been achieved in 
the development of the Brown ElectroniK: Potentiometer. It differs basically 
from all conventional potentiometers because of its “Continuous Balance” 
unit, providing electronic control which keeps the “ifs” out of finished 
product, maintaining a uniformity hitherto impossible. 


If the manufacture of your product involves temperature measurement or 
control, we invite. your inquiry. A Brown engineer will give you a prompt 
opinion as to whet Brown “Continuous Balance’ can accomplish in your 
-plaot.. The Brown Instrument Co., 445 1 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa, 


POTENTIOMETER 


FOR YOU.. ners are not receiving “INSTRUMENTATION,” the 
Brown quarterly magazine presenting ‘case histories of control problems now 
being ‘solved for iederly have your secretary send for it. No obligation, 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN. CONTROLS BY 
“OPERATES ON 


“COnTINUSES: BAITS Porm ae PLE: 
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it’s got ““Your Footprint 
in Leather” 


- Smart, custom-like outside. ..even 


smarter inside! Exclusive Matrix is 
made with your footprint in leather 
...a natural curve-for-curve copy 
of the bottom of your foot. That 
means all-over foot support..,per- 
fect comfort from the first step... 
because Matrix fits your foot cor 
rectly ... both top and bottom. Step 
outin Matrix. Featured at America’s 
leading retailers. 


MATRIX SHOES | 
Go tpend | 
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any more in vastness of the ‘Pacific. It is 
-so much involved with the military cam- 
_ paigns, with the length of time it takes 
a months-old magazine to reach an island 
front, with a friend left far behind along 
the line somewhere. I shall never forget 
- the young lieutenant who stood alone on 
the field at Leyte while I was i 
for the*plane to take me home. He 
been watching me for several minutes and 


was this: He wanted to know if perhaps 
I had some time passed ap tee 0 
airdrome in Burma. He asked the ques- 
tion as if this were entirely a natural pos- 
sibility in this war of no distances, as if 
the Ledo airdrome were just around the 
corer. Of course he had a special reason 
<for Te wanted terribly to know 
what it looked like, to know. how the 
* trees. grew around it, how the hills 

Set it, because he had just received 
word that his wife, an Army nurse, with 
whom he had lived only twelve days 
before they went their separate ways 
overseas, had been killed there in a 
plane crash. 

The Pacific war is full of this sort of 
muted tragedy, but there is somethin 
about hearing it, on a_ tropical island, 
while planes come and go under a soft 
blue sky, in the middle of nowhere and 
out of time and space, that always makes 
it the realest and most poignant and 
most terrible thing 0n earth. It will be 
a good day when all that is over, when 
the last plane takes off for home. 


‘Tarakan: Oil and Fire 


_ The giant steel derricks of Tarakan’s 
rich oil fields last week stood straight and 
undamaged against the bright blue Bor- 
neo sky. The Japs had laid an elaborate 
plan to blow them up. Somehow it had 
miscarried. The electrical switch that was 


es 








finally he decided to ask his question. It . 


In the long, bitter battle of Okinawa war dogs smell out the Japs 





ae 


to have set off giant explosions never was 
pulled. Some of the wooden derricks and 
masses of machinery were smashed and 
burned. But the damage was su ial. 
Dutch engineers prepared ‘to sink new 
wells into the shallow oil beds... 
While Dutch forces and the Australian 
Ninth Division, blooded at Tobruk and in, 
New Guinea, cleared hold-out Jap 
troops from two of the big oil fields and 
swerved south toward a third, Allied 
planes began operating from the newly 
tured 4,600-foot crushed-coral airstrip 
at Tarakan. Wave after wave of bombers 
took off to pound Jap air bases from one 
end of Borneo to the other, possibly in 
pre aration for new Allied landings at 
apan, big Dutch oil.center, or at 
other points along the east coast. ~ 


Okinawa: Roll-Back 


“You will see many Japs killed,” said 
Lt. Gen.* Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr., 
American Tenth Army commander on 
Okinawa. “You will see them gradually 
rolled back . . . but you won't see spec- 
tacular advances because this isn’t that 
kind of fighting.” Last week, doughboys 
and Marines killed 1,000 Japs a day, and 
they rolled the Japs back despite chilling 


rain, e-deep red mud, and sheer rock 
cliffs bristling with mortars and 


On the right flank of the line cutting 
across Southern Okinawa, Sixth Division 
Marines threw a bridge across the Asa 
River 1,000 yards above the port of 
Naha. Two Jap soldiers with explosives 
wrapped around their bodies threw 
themselves against the span and partly 
destroyed it. Then, as enemy fire pep- 
pered the river banks, the Marines re- 
paired the bridge and crossed into the 
shattered suburbs of Naha. In the center, 
the 77th Division scaled 500-foot cliffs 
with rope ladders. and cargo nets and 
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moved. toward , the’ ‘fortress | of. Sh 

American’ gains were paid for 
casualties reaching 16,425. in dead, 
wounded, and missing. But the number 
of enemy dead rose to $9,469. Swarms 
of Jap suicide planes which hurtled into 
American shipping and ed to dam- 
age one major vessel were of little aid to 
the Japanese infantrymen desperately 
clinging to the southern sixth of the 
island. In Tokyo, the government called 
a national prayer meeting to help “tide 
over the crisis.” 


One Deserves Another 


In the sun-baked fields and snarled 
jungles of Mindanao Island in the South- 
ern Philippines, the fanaticism of the 
Japanese enemy was driven home once 
again last week to battle-stained Ameri- 
can troops. The Japs had lost the ay Lol 
of Davao and were fighting without hope. 
But they crawled out of caves and fox- 

_holes to open the bitterest battle since the 
Americans landed on the island two 
months ago. ‘ 

The 24th Division smacked into the 
first heavy resistance directly north of 
Davao. Then, 2 miles to the west, :a bat- 
talion occupying the tumble-down barrio 
(village) of Mintal was suddenly clip 
off from the rest of the division by silent 
columns of infiltrating Japs. The trapped 
battalion fought desperately from flimsy 
straw shacks and wooden barricades be- 
fore reinforcements got through. 

Then the Americans countered: with a 
trick of .their own. Doughboys hopped 
across Davao Bay to seize 22-mile-long 
Samal Island, shutting off. enemy troops 


above Davao from the sea. Next, units of 


the 40th Division landed on the north 
coast of Mindanao. Surprising the Japs, 
they sped down the main  cross-island 
highway to meet the 31st (Dixie) Division 
driving northward and split in half en- 
emy garrisons scattered, across the island. 


Japan: Up in Smoke 


In the great port of Nagoya, sleepy 
Japanese workers. fini their morning 
tea and made their way through the 
darkness toward the. city’s sprawling war 
factories. Then, as dawn broke over the 
ugly smokestacks and rooftops, this Mon- 
day, a roar came out of the east. Flying 
in tight formation, more than 500 Super- 
fortresses, the biggest air fleet ever as- 
sembled against: Japan, dropped the 
es — of oe bs ever to. hit 
e island empire—3,500 tons comprisin 

600,000. i iary bomb:. It was the 
greatest fire raid. ever undertaken any- 
where. The targets were the electrical, 
arms, and aircraft industries of Na 

arid the 9 square miles housing half the 
crowded city’s 1,249,000 persons.-At the 
Same time, Tokyo - attacks on 
Kyushu airfields by hundreds of American 


ee: the Superfortresses had blasted 
ar. FO et at Aes he ta 4 —_ rng iage ty 7 
key Jap oil centers. on Honshu and 
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THE NATION'S 
PIPE 


_ $7-50 


IMPERIAL 
“Full Bent” Shape 


Actual Size of Pipe 5” 
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cures your smoke 





Yello-Bole Pipes are treated with real bee’s honey. You can fill a new 

Yello-Bole with tobacco, light it, and enjoy a mild, pleasant, agreeable »™ 
smoke, right away—then and there. There’s no “breaking-in”” as with some 

pipes, No period of “getting the newness out of it?’ Yello-Boles start sweet, 

and stay sweet, and agreeable. The honey keeps curing the smoke. If you 

can’t get one immediately, it’s because men at war are getting theirs— — 

but your dealer is being supplied with his share, as available. 





Take. care of your.pine—_ .-—_—_—_—— WD. ; 
Bee Pipe-Sweetener, 25¢ ee 
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Oshima Island near Kyushu. And the 21st 
Bomber Command revealed the bombers 
had sowed sea mines at night deep in Jap 
home waters. 


This was a stiff dose for che Japs to 


take. But there was still more on the. 
way. Before leaving the European theater 
on a new assignment, Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle revealed that part of the 200,- 
000 men, 2,400 heavy bombers, and 
1,200 fighters of his Eighth Air Force 
had already started for the Pacific. He 
eodicted that 20,000-ton raids by Super- 
ortress fleets 2,000 strong would be 
launched against Japan. 





China Clip 

The hills of South China rang last week 
with an ancient victory cry, Chung Kuo 
Wan Wan Sui (China Forever). After 30 
days of bitter, costly fighting, Chinese 
troops had contained the Jap drive on 
the Fourteenth Air Force base at 
Chihkiang, in Hunan Province, 250 miles 
below Chungking. Then, ‘on the east 
coast of China, halfway between Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, the Chinese burst 
into the Jap-held port of Foochow. 

The Japs had massed 100,000 troops 
for the attack on Chihkiang. Despite lack 





* Newsweek, May 21, 1945 
ee) 


of air cover, three enemy columns stead- 
ily ground westward. Finally, one Jap 
force stabbed to within 20 miles of Chih- 
kiang. Dog-tired Fourteenth Air Force 
crews stood by ready to pull out. 

Suddenly, the Chinese rallied. Ameri- 
can-equipped airborne troops were 
rushed to the front. The Japs fell back, 
leaving 4,500 dead behind. From Chih- 
kiang, American correspondents cabled 
that United States officers of the China 
Combat Command had helped plan the 
counterdrive, directed artillery and air 
support; and had been in complete 
charge of supply. 
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The Military Lesson of the War 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: With the following column, marking 
the end of the European war, General Fuller leaves NEws- 
WEEK'S staff of distinguished commentators because his work 
is ended. As the great war effort now shifts to the Pacific, 
Admiral Pratt will cover operations in that theater, concern- 
ing which he is one of the world’s greatest authorities. 

In the fourteen months that General Fuller has written for 
NeEwsweEEK he has produced sparkling and incisive military 


London (by wire- 
less)—In the rise 
and fall of the 
German military 
dominion, there 


haphazard, They 


were not an 0 


ill luck, but in- 
stead of faulty 
calculations. The 
rise was as disas- 
trous as the fall, because in one were 
nurtured the roots of the other. 

Long before now this was pointed 
out by Hans Delbriick, who was prob- 
ably Germany’s most profound military 





4 thinker since Clausewitz. Of his many 


war theories, the most remarkable was 
that strategy has two main forms—that 
of annihilation and that of exhaustion. 
In one, battle is the sole aim in war. 
In the other, it is but one of several 
means which can attain a political end. 
Which strategy should be employed 
depends on national resources (war po- 
tentials) balanced against political prob- 
abilities. Thus in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1871, because German re- 
sources were greater than those of 
France and the political probabilities 
were that the fight would be a straight 
one uninfluenced by a third party, the 
strategy of annihilation was remunera- 
tive because it could attain a political 
goal in the shortest possible time and 
with the least exhaustion. 
Delbriick, however, pointed out that, 


spring of good or - 


though this was undoubtedly true when 
resources are adequate, when they are 
not, the strategy of annihilation is sui- 
cidal and Frederick the Great, seeing it 
in this light, reliéd instead upon exhaus- 
tion. Nevertheless, at the opening of the 
last war, and probably because he failed 


to grasp the implications of sea power, 
Delbriick 


backed annihilation. Then 


after the German defeat on the Marne, 
he returned to exhaustion and urged 
that the war aim should be either a 
negotiated peace or a separation of 
France and England rather than an at- 
tempt to-smash them in battle.- 
Delbriick was an introduction to what 
has been unfolded during the present 
war, in which the first and last fact is 
that soldiers seldom learn anything 
from history..In.1914 the Germans mis- 
read the Napoleonic wars. They missed 
their crucial item, which was St. He- 
Tena. In 1989 they committed the same 
error, this time regarding the last war. 
Its crucial item was Doorn, yet they 
could not see it. All Napoleon’s battles 
led to his political annihilation, all Wil- 
helm II's led to that same end, and 
now all Hitler’s have followed suit. In 


all three cases the blunder was_ not. 


only strategical, but identical. 


Thus once again it has come about 
that, because at the start of the war 
Germany had not the resources. where- 
with to overcome Britain, the strategy 
of annihilation has proved suicidal. In- 
stead, it should have been of the ex- 
haustive type, because strategy could 


criticism that has won the acclaim of. civilians and the mili- 
tary alike. His comments have reflected the inexorable march 
of the Allied armies to victory, and, despite his often caustic 
criticism of both strategy and tactics, few commentators are 
held in higher regard by officers of the United Nations armies. 

The editors of NEwswEExk iake this opportunity of thank- 
ing General Fuller for what they consider the finest military 
analyses to emerge from the European war. 


only have been successfully founded on 
annihilation had Germany possessed 
means of crossing the English Channel. 
As I mentioned in my last article, be- 
tween 1988 and 1940 it prepared for 
every contingency except one—how to 
span 20-odd miles of hostile water. 

Had Germany been able to do so, 
victory would have been in its hands; 
for no subsequent entrance of America 
into war could decisively have affected 
it, and once England was down and out 
Germany could have either annihilated 
or exhausted Russia. 

Strategically, command of the Eng- 
lish Channel is the war in brief. In 
1940 it was'a moat, in 1944—a canal. 
Under cover of the moat not only were 
the industries of England, but also of 
America, set to work, and by means of 
the canal their produce was poured in- 
to Europe, until Allied resources were 
so overwhelming that the strategy of an- 
nihilation could be brought into play. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the 
greatest military lesson of the war is 
this: Though fighting power is always 
changing, strategy remains ‘constant. It 
is not art, it is science, a problem of cal- 
culations, an equation- between means, 
conditions, and ends. To make:a slip at 
the beginning is to miscalculate all 
through. For the Germans the war was 
lost before it began, yet how few of us 
would have thought so at the beginning. 
And why? Because so many of us are 
ee and so few of us are scientists 

war. 
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A; YOU MAY NOT KNOW, 2 fine Kodak lens consists 
of a series of lens elements—sometimes as many as 
seven—all their surfaces ground and polished within 
% light wave—1/100,000 of an inch—of perfection. 


These elements are then assembled in a lens mount 
and inspected for “teamwork’—ability to perform to- 
gether. In this inspection, “the stars come out”... 


Rays from a pinpoint of light, about 200 feet away, 
pass through the lens on the inspection bench. Exam- 
ined through a powerful microscope, they appear as 
a star. 


The good star shown above was formed by a Kodak 
lens at a point 11° “off axis.” If a lens fails to bring the 
light rays into good focus at all points, the star lacks 
symmetry and definition—the faults seen in the “bad” 


star at the right. 


When, and only when, the stars are “good” at every 
point, the lens moves on to its future in a Kodak Ektra, 
let us say, or Kodak Medalist, or an aerial camera for 
the Air Forces. But it must pass this exacting test first. 


The good stars simply mean, in the end, that the cam- 
era equipped with such a lens from Kodak can be 
counted on for a superb photographic performance. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





REMEMBER BASTOGNE —“the 
hole in the doughnut’’? How its he- 
roic garrison—outnumbered 4 to 1— 
held this vital road center for 8 
gruelling days against 8 German 
divisions? How the wounded—with- 
out medics, nurses, drugs — begged 


“Don’t give up on account of us”?— 
And how, told to choose between 
surrender and “annihilation,” our 
commander sent back his historic 
reply, “NUTS”? Such spirit is a 
stern example to us at home. BUY— 
AND HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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ALLY FOR GJ.'Ss: Army insect sprays, powered with 
Thanite*, are daily defeating disease by destroy- 
ing billions of insects the world over. First-aid to 
G.I. Joes’ health and comfort, these insecticide 
sprays count on Thanite—Hercules’ toxic ingredi- 
ent—for their increased killing power. 


HOUSEHOLD GUARDIAN: Children sleep undisturbed by 
germ-carrying flies and mosquitoes when their rooms 
are protected with efficient Thanite sprays. These 
economical sprays are safe to use near draperies, wall- 
paper, furniture, linens, rugs. Tests show that Thanite 
sprays have no effect on the odor or taste of foods if 
properly used. 


War on the 


MANUFACTURERS! Hercules does not make insecticides, 
but does provide the base material—Thanite. Manu- 
facturers can obtain full information on the use of 
Thanite by writing to Hercules, Department N-45 
. . « This insecticide development is an example of 
Hercules Land research which aids industry in the 
use of terpene and rosin chemicals, synthetics, explo- 
sives, chemical cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, cel- 
lulose derivatives, and other products. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


SREG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY IN-217 


Insect Front 




















AID FOR DAIRYMEN: On farms, too, insecticides have a 
front-line assignment. Stockmen and dairymen use 
Thanite sprays on their cattle because these modern 
insecticides kill more flies and insects. Moreover, 
Thanite sprays on animals repel flies long after ap- 
plication. Other improved products using Thanite 
as a toxic agent include powders and dips for live- 
stock and pets. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


BUY. omoRt ul s. war. tonost” 
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¢ INTERNATIONAL SCENE °. 


Conference Strikes Thorny Period 
in Behind-the-Door Negotiations 


Delegates Face Some Pitfalls 
Despite Wide Area of Agreement 
in Writing World Charter 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg finished 
his steak and raised his glass to “Lord 


Eden.” The British Foreign Secretary 
looked doubtful. “I am only anticipating,” 


Vandenberg continued, “the very least .§ 


your government might do in recognition 
of your services to this conference.” 

The occasion was a farewell luncheon 
for Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, who 
left San Francisco on Sunday. Vanden- 
berg, who has opposed Eden on most is- 
sues, was called upon to express the senti- 
ments of the American delegation, which 
regarded the British Foreign Secretary 
as a tower of strength in helping to solve 
the thorny problems of the conference. 

But the thorniest problem of all was 
still unsolved after Eden’s departure. 
The need for integrating regional secur- 
ity pacts into the world organization 
charter had overshadowed all .other is- 
sues. For the American delegation it was 
even more specific than that. It was a 
problem of how to safeguard the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Pan American security 
system without infringing on effectiveness 
of the world security organization by en- 
couraging others to claim the same im- 
portance for their own regional arrange- 
ments. True, the Pan American system 
was different: it had more than 50 years 
of history behind it. But the Australians 
had already served notice they would 
claim exemption from the Security Coun- 
cil’s interference for their one-year-old 
Anzac pact. The five major countries of 
the newly formed Arab League (Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt) 


threatened to follow suit. 


‘ For America’s Own: Britain might 
have been willing to agree; the idea of 
reverting to the earlier project of a West- 
em European bloc might have been 
tempting. But the looming shadow of 
Russia, which had long ago frowned on 
Western European federations, kept Eden 
from encouraging regional security advo- 


cates in Latin America or anywhere else. - 


By pleading the cause of Pan American 
regionalism Senator Vandenberg endeared 
himself to the heart of every Latin Ameri- 
can delegate. It would be preposterous, 
he argued before the committee, to ex- 

the United States to accept responsi- 
Ky fo the maintenance of neace in the 


while at the sam. (ine depriving 


Acme 
The huddle, diplomatic version® 

it of its most effective weapon in main- 
taining the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

But Vandenberg was fast losing ground. 
The British continued to refuse assent to 
any formula which would exempt any 
specific agreement, such as the Act of 
Chapultepec, from the jurisdiction of the 
Security Council. Hence the s@lution ad- 
vocated was based on a patched-up for- 
mula combining the defense features of 
Chapultepec—without referring to it by 
name—with Article 15 Paragraph 7 of the 
old League of Nations Covenant, which 
provides that if the Council should fail to 
reach a decision on any: dispute, other 
members of the League may take such 
action as they consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice. 


-Significance-—~— 


After three weeks of the San Francisco 
conference, thé remaining pitfalls for in- 
ternational organization itself were three: 
(1) the opposing viewpoints on regional 
security, (2) the struggle, now three-way, 
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over a trusteeship framework, and, (8) 
the latent danger that prolonged maneu- 
vering, compromise, and generalization at 
the UNCIO would turn American public 
opinion from its original attitude of hope 
to one of cynicism or worse. 

On the first, there was still reason 
to hope that the regional issue would be 
resolved by a formula which would sate- 
guard the rights of the American nations 
to act collectively in self-defense, and at 
the same time preserve the authority of 
the Security Council in this hemisphere— 
subject to the veto of the United States. 
On the second, there was as yet no basic » 
impasse which would prevent the powers 
from agreeing, at least, to work out a 
formula later on. 

Moreover, there was a wide and pri- 
mary area of agreement centering mainly 
on the powers of the Security Council to 
deal promptly and specifically with situa- 
tions posing a threat to world peace. 

But the third problem remained 
doubtful and, to quite an extent, over- 
looked. Correspondents traveling — east 
from San Francisco were impressed, for 
example, with the troubled state of mind 
on admission of Argentina (perhaps part- 
ly caused by Molotoff’s skillful action in 
pointing to the apparent about-face in 
American policy in order to make a case 
for admission of the present Warsaw gov- 
ernment of Poland). Here, at least, the 
case for hemisphere unity had not been 
very well sold. Moreover, a number of 
keen observers felt that the conference 
itself had been undersold by official over- 
emphasis on how little it could be ex- 
pected to accomplish. 

At this stage, therefore, the discus- 
sions at San Francisco must seem to the 
average American extremely baffling and 
undercover; prolongation of closed nego- 
tiations for several more weeks might go 
far toward making him -think that they 
concealed something sinister. That is why 
the more thoughtful at San Francisco are 
so anxious to speed the work of presenting 
a charter to the world. 


Molotoff and Bomb 


As Foreign Commissar Vyacheslalt 
Molotoff with his personal bodyguard— 
who turned out to be no less a personage 
than Vice Commissar of Interior Sergei 
N. Krugloff—boarded the C-54 plane 
which was to take him back to Moscow, 
he shook hands with Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman and Assistant Secretary 
of State James C. Dunn and said laugh- 
ingly that he hoped the conference would 
make good progress now that he had 
gone. Previously he had expressed the 
same hope to Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. The Secretary, suffering 
from bronchitis and running a tempera-' 
ture of 101 induced by midnight wran- 
gling over Poland and charter amend- 
ments, smiled wearily. 

Molotoff left a time bomb behind him— 
a Russian plan for pgp administra- 
tion. The plan looked good at first. It 
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,less farsighted diplomacy. 
* misconceptions both of what 





- WASHINGTON TIDES 


Russia and Roosevelt 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Various commentators are be- 
moaning the loss by the United States 
of its position as “mediator” between 
the Soviet Union and Britain. They 
assert or imply that Roosevelt had 
skillfully maneuvered this country 
into an advantageous spot which 
now has been sacrificed by clumsy or 


These expressions reflect 


Roosevelt’s diplomacy was 
and what it surely would 
have been had he lived even 
a little longer. 


Roosevelt was, of 
course, too adroit and too 
smart to permit Britain to 
act as a mediator or “bridge”. 
between the United States 
and the Soviet Union—a role in keep- 
ing with Britain’s traditional diplo- 
matic tactics. He strengthened direct 
contacts between the U.S.S.R. and the 


- U.S.A. He often took a‘line which dif- 


fered from Britain’s and, on more than 
one occasion, won the help of Russia 
in forcing Britain’s hand—as in the in- 
clusion of China in the original Big 
Four. Ree ca 

But up to the beginning of this year 
the difference between American and 
British policy toward Russia may best 
be.summed up in this way: Roosevelt’s 
was chiefly military. He sought to 
postpone political decisions. Britain’s 
was more deeply colored by political 
considerations. : 

Roosevelt had our economic strength 
—and Russia’s needs for reconstruction 
and internal development—as a _long- 
term bargaining instrument. There 
were no points of direct collision be- 
tween American and Russian interests. 
He had hopes that Russia’s attitude 
toward postwar security would be 
modified by the creation of a United 
Nations organization. 

The British had no such long-term 
bargaining instrument. Vital Russian 
and British interests and obligations 
collided in several areas. The British 
felt impelled to reach definite under- 
standings as soon as possible. 

In 1942, when the Anglo-Soviet al- 
liance was being negotiated, Roosevelt 
prevented the British from making 
commitments- which the Russians 
wanted concerning the western bound- 
aries of the Soviet Union. Here, Roose- 
velt acted, not as a mediator, but as a 
restraining influence. 





gp Roosevelt restrained _ British also 
m -r ing an earlier agreement 
we on with respect to Poland. 

e re every quarter, sug- 
gestions that Lend-Lease aid to the 
Russian Army be tied to political de- 
mands. His chief objectives were: (1) 
to enable the Red y to make the 
maximum exertions against 


sia fighting until Germany 
had completely de- 
feated, and {8) to bring 


war as quickly as possible 
after the defeat of Germany. 

At Teheran, Roosevelt 
used Stalin to snip off the 
British plan for invasion of 
the. Balkan Peninsula. The 
American Chiefs of Staff 
had no doubt that-the cross-Channel 
invasion was the better plan. The mis- 
givings of the British were attribut- 
able partly to their recollection of 
Dunkerque, partly to their difficulty in 
con amphibious _ warfare 
on 


e scale within American means. 


But, one suspects, the British were 
thinking also of the political desirabil- 
ity of having the Balkans and the 
Danube Basin occupied by Anglo- 
American forces. 

By the end of last year, Roosevelt 
felt that certain i¢ political ar- 
rangements could no longer be post- 
poned. He went to Yalta intent ‘upon 
obtaining them. He did not get every- 
thing he wanted, but he made a bar- 


gain which, on the whole, satisfied our - 


ideas and interests, 
The Yalta agreements had hardly 


been proclaimed before the Russians _ 


began to back away from them. That 
the Russians were running out on their 
ledges was entirely plain to Roosevelt 
behone he died. 
The 
have failed to fulfill were not with 
Britain alone. They were with the 
United States, and they were chiefly 
Rooseveltian in conception. To write 
of these plain defaults as if our only 


interest were to act as a mediator be-. 
tween the Soviet Union and Britain is - 


to .ignore their significance. Men who 


this situation with Roosevelt 


before his death know that he took a. 
serious view of it. It is inconceivable 


to anyone who knew him that he would 
have accepted these defaults silently 
or supinely. 


_ bers must make a unanimous decision, 


ents which the Russians 
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was based on the United States trustee. 


ship proposal and supported the Ameri- 
can principle of establishing special stra- 
tegic areas, exempt from control of the 
trusteeship council. But, -by giving the 
right ‘to designate such areas to the Se- 

Council, whose permanent mem- 


the Russians-had in effect reserved for 
themselves the right to-veto the designa- 
tion of any territory as a strategic area. 
The plan claimed ‘for Russia a place on 
the trusteeship council by extending its 
membership to all permanent members 
of the Security Council. It established 
the aim of the trusteeship system as “the 


_ achievement of full national independ- 
- ence” of colonial peoples rather than the 


“self-government” proposed by the 
United States or “the self-government in 
forms a meee to each territory” sug- 
. gested by the British. 


Independence for Whom? At the 
week’s end, United States officials were 
not sure whether to be glad or sorry be- 
cause of the support given by the Rus- 
sians to the American proposal. All week 
they had been wane os. Atha the ‘British, 
trying to lift the trusteeship council to the 
status of a principal organ of the world 
security organization while Britain insisted 
on maintaining it under the Economic 
and Social Council, on- a par with com- 
mittees on cultural and similar relations. 

The American delegation had no ob- 
jection to the Russian proposal pointing 
to complete independence of colonial 
peoples as ‘an objective of the trustee sys- 
tem, but it had refrained from stating it 


’ that bluntly for fear of nthe wed down 


the wrath of te Taper ime Min- 
ister Churchill. The Americans knew that 
the Russian proposal would complicate 
and prolong the trusteeship negotiations 
and they were’ not sure of Russian mo- 
tives. One official said: “Why should colo- 
nial peoples have the promise of inde- 

mdence while Latvians, Estonians, and 

ithuanians must be content with self- 
government forever?” 


Sherry and Roses 


Sidelights on the conference: 
@ Foreign delegates were baffled and 
annoyed by the V-E Day ban on liquor 
sales in San Francisco. : 
gation waited impatiently for three hours 
until a cellar was unlocked and some 
ramped _— delivered bi fed alle 

panish Republican group he alle- 
viate the general thirst by distributing 
small bottles of sherry with a card of re- 


_ minder that Spain was still not liberated. 


@ The American Rose Society undertook 

to help the conference by presenting each 

delegation chairman with a peace rose 

in the hope that it would “influence men’s 
ts for everlasting world peace.” 

@ A League of Nations old-timer says 

that at the t rate of slow delibera- 


not be drawn up 


tion a wor. ih re charter cat- 
J * a 


e French dele- 
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How much confusion in an office comes 
from business forms long since split at 
the seams? 

Firms big and little operate with 
forms equal to times-as-they-were, but 
now costly, overlapping and un- 
equipped to cope with a war economy. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., brings 
order out of this disorder. Moore 
studies the forms of your. nine key 
operations, from purchasing to pay- 
ing employees; combines, doubles up, 





Kind of crowded in here 


simplifies; then prints and ships all 
your requirements, from grocery sales- 
books to millions of continuous inter- 
leaved forms. _ 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. The initiative 
and experience of nine companies are 
multiplied many times. Service is 
nation-wide, and available to the 


e 
AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFic MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canacia— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver ° 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


corner store or the corporation with 
all its branches that stretch across 
the country. 


The Moore representative, an expert 
in your own field, is ready to call on 
you now. Particularly to the essential 
war business, he comes with ideas to 
speed and canalize output. He speaks 
the language you know. For immediate 
information, get in touch with the near- 
est Moore division, as listed below, or 
its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS. inc 


ADV. BY H.W, AVES 
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V-E Day rioters smash the business district of Halifax 
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Crime at Halifax 


Victory in Europe meant many things 
to many Canadians, but to war-weary 
Halifax it meant two days of rioting, loot- 
ing, and wanton destruction with ‘an 
estimated $5,000,000 damage and, direct- 
ly or indirectly, at least three deaths. 

ae almost six years of war Hali- 
fax, its identity hidden by censors in the 


wry “An East Coast Canadian: 
ort,” had been the thief “base for’ At-. 
lantic convoys to Britain and the main © 


embarkation point for Canadian service- 
men going overseas. Haligonians often 
were irritated by the changes war 
brought: a swollen population and al- 
most nightly high jinks of sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen. Servicemen and the families 
prices 
and rents. Friction was inevitable. 

Late Monday night, as Halifax cele- 
brated Germany’s surrender, a group of 
sailors set fire to a streetcar. When a po- 
lice patrol car rushed to the scene, they 
overturned the car. The sailors had start- 
ed something. For hours, thousands 
rushed through the streets smashing store 
windows, looting, and fighting. Three 
liquor stores were looted and _ scores 
drank themselves into alcoholic stupor in 
the streets. Two buildings housing three 
stores wefe burned and gutted. 


Beer for the Children: On Tuesday 
afternoon the rioting broke out -afresh 
when a mob of servicemen looted a 
brewery. Civilians joined them and even 
children carried away cases of beer. The 
mob again invaded the shopping district, 
smashing every plate-glass window. Men 





and women staggered drunkenly through 
. a ae arms loaded —" stolen 
clothing, jewelry, groceries, r, or 
liquor. The body of Lt..Comdr. 


J. Smith was: found on the campus of 


Dalhousie University. He had. died of a- 


fractured skull and was believed to have 
been the victim of an attack. Navy Stoker 
Vern Turner of Varicouver collapsed and 
died on a downtown street during the 


rioting. A civilian was found dead aboard 


a ship in the harbor. m5 F 

Civilian and military authorities con- 
sidered imposing martial law, but decid- 
ed a curfew at 8'p.m. would be the best 
method of getting the city back under 
control. By midnight Tuesday the streets 
were cleared. A thousand troops were 
rushed from Debert, 60 miles away, to 
stand by in the event of further trouble. 


Rioting and destruction spread to oth- * 


er Nova Scotia towns. Dartmouth, across 
the harbor from Halifax, was placed un- 
der martial law. In New Waterford a mob 
of 500 teen-age boys and-girls smashed 
windows, looted stores, and stoned and 
injured two policemen. Liquor stores 
were the principal tatgets in Kentville, 
Yarmouth, and Sydney. 
While navy, army, and air-force au- 
thorities began investigations in their re- 
ive services, Acting Prime Minister 
J. L. Ilsley named E. L. Cousins, wartime 
administrator of Canadian Atlantic ports, 
to investigate for the federal government. 


The city of Halifax asked the government | 


to pay for the damages. Rear Admiral 
L. W. Murray, in charge of the Canadian 
Northwest Atlantic command, blamed 
civilians, saying they “led the assault and 
encouraged service personnel to take 


ie bombing 
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part.” Mayor Butler said: “I speak the 
solemn protest of the citizens against 
the Canadian Navy. It will. be long 
before the people of Halifax forget its 
great crime.” 
By the end of the week Halifax courts 
begun to mete.out punishment: Four 
sailors and one civilian were sent to the 
penitentiary for periods ranging from 
two to five years. Elsewhere in eer 
victory celebrations brought little vio- 
lence. Bars and liquor stores were,closed 
almost everywhere. 


_F for Fatal 


~Four years ago “F for Freddie,” the 
mhost famous Mosquito bomber in the 


.. RAF, was a spruce tree in British Colum. 


bia. On Apri , 80the plywood craft, a 
veteran of 213 operational flights over 
: Many, was 


‘France, jum,” and - eat 
: flown back to Canada by the crew which 


had recently strafed. vital ta of the - 
Ruhr: Flight Lt. Maurice: Briggs and 
Flying cer John Baker. They had 
been assi; ‘to. “beat up” Canadian 
cities to whet interest in Canada’s Eighth 
Victory Loan. Soe Ga 
In Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winzi- 
peg, and elsewhere across the Dominion, 
as’ “F for Freddie” 
skimmed rooftops as it had in Europe on 
hments. But last 
Thursday, -The Winnipeg Free Press 
sharply criticized Victory Loan officials 


for jeopardizing the lives of the airmen in 


such an advertising stunt. “Even if it sold 
millions of dollars--worth of. bonds,” The 
Free Press asked in an editorial, “does 


that justify this needless-risk of life?” 


_On the same day Briggs and Baker 
swooped low over the Calgary airdrome 
in a thrilling “swallow dive.” As “F for 


*- Freddie” roared over the administration 
building it struck the radio antenna 


and weather instruments on the roof. The 
ship broke to pieces in the. air and 
crashed in flames. Briggs and Baker were 
killed instantly. 


Pressure Lifting 


Some immediate effects of victory in 
Europe on living conditions in Canada 
were announced last week: 

@ Special taxes of 25-per cent on house- 
hold electric and gas appliances, a 10 
per cent exchange tax on -producers 
machinery and equipment and on build- 
ing materials, and an 8 per cent sales tat 
on building materials were repealed. Ex- 
cise taxes on autos, radios, phonographs, 
and. cdémeras..were cut to: 10. per cent. 
@ All restrictions..on the. import 
manufacture of repair parts for farm 
machinery and equipment are to be 
lifted July 1. : 

@ Food has been given top priority for 
export. All stocks of canned meat have 
been frozen by the government, which 
will purchase 90 per cent for the 
forces and for Europe. The sugar ration 
was cut. 





How much Zé to make a Flat-top Breathe? 


‘We THINK YOU'LL BE AMAZED at the colossal quan- 
tities of “Air-at-Work” needed to keep that flat-top 
in fighting trim. First, there’s air for the carrier's 
boilers.— squeezing the. last knot of speed from 
every drop of fuel—and supplied by Sturtevant 
Forced Draft Blowers roaring into the fire box. Add 
to this-the vitalizing air below decks—getting top 
efficiency from men and equipment — whirled 
through a network of ducts by Sturtevant Ventilat- 
ing Fans. Total up one day’s work for the Sturte- 
vant Fans on a 25,000-ton carrier of the Essex class, 


and the air delivered weighs more than three times 
the ship’s displacement — mote than one billion 
cubic feet of air “breathed” every 24 hours! 

Of course, these are no ordinary fans—but the 
new Sturtevant Victory Axiflos that save up to 
40% in space, 15% in power, over fans formerly 
used. As they’re going aboard fighting ships ex- 
clusively, we must ask you to wait—for the benefits 
that will come when the Victory Axiflo “Puts Air 
to Work” for you. 


‘When “Air at Work” lends a hand, your men and machines can 

~ work better, too. Sturtevant’s war-proved experience is ready 
NOW-—to expedite your postwar plans by using esgineered air 
to heat, dry, air condition, ventilate, convey, control dust and 
fumes or burn fuel more economically, - 


Hype Park 


‘B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston 36, Mass. 
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An Old Riddle Crops Up Again— 
How to Find Jobs for Veterans 


Business, Unions, Congress 
Face Urgent Seniority Problem 
as Services Release Men 


Francis Crowe had won the Silver Star 
and Purple Heart at Cassino. His two 
companions, William Goodfellow and 
‘Villiam Amato, had sweated out 24 
months in the Pacific. Now they were 
trudging back and forth before the en- 
trance to the Ford Motor Co.’s Lincoln 
factory in Detroit, carrying signs reading: 
a enough to fight—not good enough 
to work” and “What did we come back to?” 
' They had come back to new jobs at 
Ford—and layoffs due to government cut- 
backs while non-veterans kept their jobs. 
Their picketing brought prompt results. 
The three veterans returned to work the 
next day. But this incident last month 
gave Detroit and the nation a sample of 
what may happen when hundreds of 
thousands of returning servicemen begin 
to compete for work with deferred and 
above-draft-age civilians, 4-F’s, women, 
and other war-production jobholders. 


The Squeeze Begins: The Army’s 
plan to discharge 1,300,000 soldiers in 
the next year, together with the impend- 


ing slashes in military orders announced 
last week, may soon make the problem 
urgent. Already a controversy over vet- 
erans’ employment rights is smoldering 
between Selective Service officials and 
veterans’ organizations on one side and 
organized labor on the other. Manage- 
ment is caught in the middle. 

The bone of contention is seniority, a 
union-fostered system of employment 
priorities that requires employers to hire, 
promote, and lay off in accordance with 
workers’ length of employment. In shops 
where length of service affects wages or 
working conditions, seniority may be the 
= worker’s most valued property 
right. 

The seniority dispute centers around 
two groups:: veterans seeking new jobs 
from companies that did not employ them 
before the war (new employment) and 
veterans seeking their old jobs com- 
— that can make room for them only 

y firing non-veterans with greater sen- 
iority (reemployment). 


The 600,000 Seniors: The new-em- 
ployment group contains about two-thirds 
of all men in uniform. They face the 
toughest future from a sonny view- 
point because they will have built up no 
seniority and the Selective Training and 
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The seniority system may bar discharged soldiers from their next objective: jobs 


NewsweEkEk, May 21, 1945 
—————— 
Service Act gives them no seniority help. 
Qn the other hand, war workers who have 
completed a normal factory probationary 
period of three to six months now have a 








_ first claim on jobs. 


Veterans having no job-seniority rights 
find that the automobile industry, now a 
typical war-inflated employer and _ in 
peacetime the No. 1 employer, presents a 
discouraging problem: 

Before the war, automobile and parts 
manufacturers employed about 800,000 
workers. At the wartime peak they had 
1,300,000, and some 300,000 other auto 
workers had entered the armed forces—a 
total of 1,600,000 with seniority rights. 
Even with substantial expansion after the 
war, the industry will probably need only 
about 1,000,000, Thus, 600,000 extra 
workers will have claims to jobs before 
the companies can hire any veteran who 
has no seniority. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars pro- 
posed a drastic change. It would give the 
returning veteran seniority equal to the 
time he spent in uniform afd ‘usable in 
obtaining a Pp A three-year veteran, for 
example, who had never worked could 
displace a civilian who had been on the 
job less than three years. 2 

This suggestion goes beyond a com- 
pact made last year by the VFW, CIO, 
and AFL, which included a recommenda- 
tion that veterans with no pre-service job 
record receive month-for-month seniority 
for their service after hiring. This would 
give them no help. in landing a job but 
would give protection against layoffs. 
Workers with less seniority would have 


to go first. 
To all employers with whom it has 


contracts, the United Automobile Work-’ 


ers (CIO) has offered a “model contract 
clause” to establish seniority after vet- 
erans are hired. According to the union, 
40 of the manufacturers have accepted. 
But the Big Three—Ford, Chrysler, and 
General Motors—say no. They call the 
provision a “lockout of veterans” and in- 
sist on what is now called “synthetic sen- 
iority,” which gives veterans a seniority 
status because of war service. The UAW 
retorts that the interest of Ford and 
Chrysler “in protecting the job security 
of veterans is subordinate to their inter- 
est in smashing the seniority system and 
in’ smashing the union.” 


The Unions Protest: The reemploy- 
ment issue hinges on a provision in the 
Selective Service Act r pee explorers 
to take back veterans in their former posi- 
tions or in positions of “like seniority, 
status, and pay” under stated conditions. 
On May 20, 1944, Selective Service is- 


sued Memorandum 190-A interpreting 


the law as a guarantee of reinstatement 
even though it might make necessary “the 
discharge of a non-veteran with greater 
seniority.” Both the VFW and American 

jute reta- 
tion. Moreover,. Ernest ., 
associate general counsel of the UAW, 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape’ the course of man’s affairs” 


Nis 


HOW 


MANY A MAN recalls what took place 
after the last war. The things that hap- 
pened to people and to business when 
the noise of battle was stilled, 
Important among these was an up- 
surge of crime. Crime caused by vio- 
lent changes wrought in the aftermath 
of war— psychological, physical and 


financial changes imposed on the lives 
of men. And it was crime of all kinds 


LONG IS YOUR MEMORY? 


— including employee dishonesty. 
To meet the recurrence of like con- 


ditions after this war, The Maryland: 


has a program that will be of interest 
to employers, large and small. It is a 
program of postwar security against 
employee dishonesty — and it is in 
operation right now. 


NON 

‘* PROGRAM FOR 

- POSTWAR SECURITY 
against Employee Dishonesty 


= VN ST ae 


This program protects a business 
from losses due to the. dishonesty of 
any employee, no matter who he may 
be, no matter how long he has been - 
employed. It is a surprisingly econom- 
ical. program that can be put into 
effect immediately. Ask any of the 
10,000 Maryland agents or your own 
broker about it. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FORK THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN DUSINESS, 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 











A. the man who’s coming home 
after the war to the youngster he’s 
never seen. Does anything count ex- 
cept home? 


And when millions of men come back 


to make millions of new homes they'll 

release the biggest flood of demand 

in history for homes — and for every- 
_thing in them. 


Better Homes & Gardens goes every 
step of the way with these home- 
makers — helps plan their home, pick 
the washing machine, grow the iris, 
feed the youngster. And because it 
squares so completely with the inter- 
ests of the homes with the big buying 
power, there’s no place like Better 
Homes & Gardens to sell everything 
that goes into homes. 
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“superseniority” would pit worker against 
worker and veteran of this war against 
veteran of the last one. 


ness = get Se 
years. In the i unemployment 
after the last war, there were veterans’ 


eran will have generous public support. 

Congress, as well. as ecw ah even- 
tually will be in the middle. On one side 
will be pressure, from veterans and a 
large section of the public, favoring a 
material kind of appreciation for the sac- 
rifice involved in going to war at the 
time in life when most men begin to get 
an economic foothold. On the other side 
will be stron 
from organized labor, to the granting of 
any rights to the veteran that might jeop- 
ma Hem the established order of job se- 
curity or seniority. 

The issues boil down to the ultimate 
question of how much the nation is will- 
ing to give its fighting men, and at 
whose expense. 


Crop Report 

Warm weather iri March gave most 
farmers a head start on their spring field 
work, But in April and early May cold 
and rain rai: hob with fruit, early 
vegetables, and spring grains. As a re- 
sult, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported last week, prospects now 
are “not quite as bright” as a month ago. 


Nonetheless, this year’s -harvest should 


British girls learning to drive a new-model baby tractor 


resistance, particularly 
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“compare rather favorably” with the 
bumper production of the last three years. 

In Britain, farmers hope to equal last 
year’s planting of 19,000,000 acres, a 50 
per cent increase over 1939, The man- 
power pinch may ease somewhat as a re- 
sult of the end of the European war but 
volunteers will again have to lend a hand. 


Airship Ahoy 
will build dirigibles for 

transcontinental and transocean_trans- 
port after the war, the company disclosed 
in New York last week. Present plans 
focus on a 950-foot, $8,000,000 airship 
that would carry 288 passengers in day- 
coach comfort, or 100 in ocean-liner 
luxury, at 75 to 90 miles an hour, in a 
nonstop range. of 7,000 miles. 

Passenger fares of 5 cents a mile are 
held possible; cargo, 10 to 15 cents per 
ton-mile. The airship would be slow by 
comparison with modern planes, and less 
economical than water-borne commerce, © 
but Goodyear figures there is a profitable 
field in between. 

‘Airship selling points as outlined by 
Goodyear: . s 
@ Smooth, silent traveling. New York 
subway noise registers 91 decibels; ocean 
liner, 71; airship, 51. A 950-foot airship 
would float like a white summer cloud 
in ordinary weather, and would be as 
weather-safe as an ocean liner. 
@ Safety, when the lifting gas is helium. 
America has a corner on the world’s 
known helium supply. 
@ Stability. Exhaust gas from six 1,100- 
horsepower engines would be used to 
condense water for ballast, about a pound . 
of water for each pound of fuel con- 
sumed 


¢ Plenty of pilots have been Navy- 














In ‘‘water buffaloes,”’ landing barges, ‘‘ducks’’. . . 
it’s durability and strength that count. And steel 
supplies these qualities. Many improved steels have 
been developed in United States Steel laboratories. 
And they will someday be yours in knives and forks, 
washing machines, garden fence, pleasure boats with 
stainless steel hulls. They’ll be marked with the 
U-S-S Label. Your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED 


STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ~- AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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trained for wartime -observation service. 
But there probably won't be any 
$8,000,000 airships right away. Con- 
struction of the 4 -air liners will 
take two 
drawings were 
F ore, Goodyear will have to 


match technical advances in materials © 


and engineering against a past record of 
airshi disasters. Of . fourteen 


built evern the se ar and 


this one, two were used 

mentally (R-86 and R80), fou 

dismantled (Bodensee, No R-100, 

Los Angeles), three failed structurally 
in flight and were lost. (Shenandoah, 

Macon, R-38); two crashed (R-101, on 

the Continent in 1980, and the Akron, in 

the Atlantic in 1983); the Hindenburg 


was destroyed in 1937 when its hydree 


, and two, the Ger- 


lin and the LZ-180, 
tial dering nea 


ship 
an TY RAF bombs. 


Rieve in Reverse 


Emil Rieve is the heavy-handed, cau- 
tious, nonconformist head of the Textile 
Workers of America, a CIO union. He is 
the labor leader who declared that 100,- 
000 cotton and rayon workers no longer 
were bound by: their no-strike pledge, 
after their wage raise had been held up 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization 
(NEWSWEEK, March 5). 

When the 55-cent hourly minimum for 
textile workers became an accomplished 
fact recen ig f Rieve came back into the 
no-strike fold.° But in ag other respect 
he continued unruly. He was union la- 
bor’s outstanding . efender of the: pro- 
tective tariff, opposing any extension of 


the time detailed 
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THE MATERIAL THAT | 
DIDN'T GIVE UP THE SHIP! 


TORPEDOED! The tanker was hit square in the engine 
room by a torpedo. She did not sink—but she was seeps 
severely from explosion, fire, and water. YET THE INS 
TION IN TH ENGINE ROOM—THE ROOM THAT 
TOOK THE DIRECT HIT OF THE TORPEDO—SUF- 
FERED NO DAMAGE SAVE THE DIRECT_ HOLE 
MADE BY THE MISSILE! 


~ FIRE! What resisted the fire? K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Ashestos— 


a Sprered used, not primarily for protection, but for insulation. 


Limpet is famous in the marine field for roviding . 
ae tk je quarters ia the coldest, ox hottest elmo somes 


WHY LIMPET es it happened that Sprayed Ui caper isa 


& Mattison ASB 
HELD It not Gay resisted the flames, but it auffered 


no damage from sea water. is a tough material —it 
takes more than a torpedo to crack its fon 


GIVES FIVE meee cg gives ro ib 
ections — agains a\. 

PROTECTIONS weather, rats, rust and 
vermin. Naturemade Asbestos.K&M mites 
Asbestos serve on land, on sea and under 
the ground in pipe lines. K&M Asbestos 
Building Ma ‘are. ideal for modern 
structures of all kinds because they are 
durable, economical, attractive and SAFE. 


.. Interested in these modern. buildings and 
insulating materials? Then write. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Faster Push: In the race for higher speeds for fighter planes, Northrop Aircraft, 











Inc., of Hawthorne, Calif.,. developed the all-welded, all-magnesium. XP-56. The 


light, strong plane is pushed by twin propellers. 





the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Rieve advgcated, instead, establishment 
of “international labor standards.” He 
proposed that the United States refuse to 
trade with any country that didn’t main- 
tain fair wages and working conditions. 


The CIO Front: Last week, Rieve re- 


| lented again. He joined other CIO spokes- 


men in a solid front, before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in favor of 
extending reciprocal-trade authority so as 
to give the President, through the State 
Department, the power to lop as much as 
75 per cent from any 1930 tariff rate. 
As a kind of reservation, however, Rieve 
suggested that the. textile industry be 
protected through “mandatory quota con- 
trols” of imports. 

Observers noted that before he came 
out for reciprocal trade, Rieve had at 
least one private talk with Will Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State. Rieve also 
was in San Francisco the last few weeks 
concurrently with Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers and organizer of the CIO Political 
AcThe CIO position agreed al 

e CIO position a in gener 
with views expressed by spokesmen for 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. On the other hand, Vice Presi- 
dent Matthew Woll of the AFL asserted 
that reciprocal trade had done little or 
nothing to provide jobs before the war, 
that it had failed to prevent war, and 
that it should be ended ‘at once. 

For its part, the National Association 


of Manufacturers filed a brief in favor . 


of extending reciprocal-trade authority 
for one year in its present form—that is, 
with discretionary power to raise or low- 
er the 1930 rates as much as 50 per cent. 
Significance-—— 
What Clayton and Hillman may have 
ented to Rieve to change his mind about 
tariff was not rev: but they could 
have quoted from Rieve’s own pamphlet, 
“International Labor. Standards, a Key 
to World Security,” which with 
this platitude: “The war, has made the 
interdependence of man an obvious and 
inescapable truth.” 


Rieve apparently reached two other 
conclusions: (1) He couldn’t hold out in- 
definitely against the strong CIO policy 
favoring tariff concessions to promote for- 
eign trade, and (2) he couldn’t afford, 
professionally ‘speaking, to cross up the 
State Department. 


Branching Out. 


A. P. Giannini of San Francisco, who 
made many lifelong friends by open- 
handed lending after the earthquake of 
1906 and built his Bank.of America into 
the country’s largest exponent of branch 
banking (assets, $4,200,000,000), re- 
tired last week—with reservations. 

First, he wants to arrange his affairs 
in such a way that he won't “die a mil- 
lionaire.”. Bank of America Giannini 
Foundation has been set up for that pur- 
pose, as well as for specialized training 
of bank personnel and for contributing to 
medical research projects. 

- Second, Giannini intends to go to 
Europe. as soon as possible on a five-year 
world tour, with one of the bright young 
men of his bank, to study financial opera- 
tions in various nations. 

At 75, Giannini picked his own succes- 
sor as k chairman, Alfred J. Gock, 
who entered. banking as a 14-year-old 
messenger in 1908. He became a teller in 
Giannini’s bank in 1912. 


Coal Unmined 
In all the V-E Day excitement, few 
noticed that the United States Govern- 


-ment was completely baffled by the re- 


fusal of 72,000 anthracite miners to mine 
coal, even after government seizure of 
the mines. The effect on next winter's 


coal. supply, cumulative from May 1, 
ne is ton of Bee eee dey, 
while a dev: shortage (News 
WEEK, a 1) Foomed a ope of the 
most critical problems facing the 
‘United —— 
au the ws rma Court on May 7 
portal-to-portal pay im under- 
ground soca guessed 
the ssahrecie over the 


same issue would be broken quickly. But _ 
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the mine Owners wouldn’t give in. They 
held that existing pay schedules make 
allowances for walking time from mine 
entrance to bag location. 

Meanwhile, John L.. Lewis refused to 
sign a contract 
without portal-to-portal pay. And the 
government, lacking evidence that any- 
body was inciting a strike, as outlined in 
the Smith-Connally Act, could find no 
ready legal weapon with which to force 
the miners back to work. 


Kaisertowns 


Henry J. Kajser celebrated his 68rd 


birthday on May 9 by staking out anew 
field for conquest. A $5,000,000 -enter- 
prise called Kaiser Community Homes 
Corp. is going into mass production of 
houses. ae 

Construction of 6,000 homes in the 
San Francisco Bay area, Los Angeles, 


and Portland, Ore., will start when lum- ° 


ber and other scarce’ materials become 
available. ‘Eventually Kaiser hopes to 
build and sell houses in community 
quantities. Each community would have 
from 200 to 500 two-bedroom houses 
costing about $4,000 or $5,000 each. 


~ Terms of $150 down and $80 a month for 


25 years, the shipbuilder thinks, would 
“create an entirely new market . . . of 
families who have never been able to 
own their own homes.” 

Kaiser will apply “automobile assem- 
bly-line production methods.” The de- 
gree of prefabrication will depend large- 
ly on local conditions. Each house will 
have an ert ae laundry, kitchen, and 
bathroom. This “mechanical heart” will 
include a washing machine, dishwasher, 
refrigerator, ace, and air conditioner. 

Established homebuilders expressed 
some skepticism about Kaiser’s ability to 
deliver all he promised. But knowing his 
record in other lines of building, they 
reserved final decision for a later day. 
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“GIGANTIC SCULPTURES 
CHISELED IN MT. HOOD WILL USE 
UP $60,000,000 MEMORIAL FUND 
RAISED By CITIZENS OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON. FACT OR FICTION ? 











HANGARS (000 FEET 
LIME AS HIGH AS A 20:STORY 


LON 
NG HAVE 
aRCHES BUILT IN PORTLAND 


000! 
ENTIRELY OCT OR FICTION ? 









&, Fiction. To serve the Jiang, Portland has 
alread iated the first $24,000,000 
of a $60,000,000. balding fund. 
The blueprints call for building : — 
sew — improvements—broa 
and beautiful cherou 


through its: 
will make good jobs in a lovely city for re- 
turning veterans and former war workers. 
2Fact. These snub-nosed engines, and 
much other Russian railroad equipment, 


USSR. Although: located 100 miles in- 
acca, ot Oe Ma T dagen cle hee 
sea an . No. int for 
Russian Lend-Lease. Thousands of tons ar- 
rive at the city’s docks via Northern Pacific. 


Q\MOUNTAING OF ROSES SEEN IN 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 
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PORTLAND'S ANNUAL ROSE FESTIVAL 
HAVE BUILT THE FAME OF THE 
CITY'S SWAN ISLAND, 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


LEWIS ANO CLARK, |i 
ILLUSTRIOUS HEROES. OF _ If 
OREGON'S H 


TORY, TRAVELED ] 
MUCH OF THE WAY VIA THE |i 


: THE NORTH: | 
WEST.” FACT OR FICTION ? 


“MAIN STREET OF TH 





3. Fiction. These two great civic assets are 
separate and distinct. The Rose Festival is 

a summer carnival, while Swan Island 
ishome ofoneofsix shipyards inthe Portland-. . 
Vancouver area, which have launched more 
than 1,000 wartime ships. N. P. service 
brings trainloads of materials snd ee . 
fabricated parts to west coast shipbuilders. 
4, Fact. It’s one of many amazing uses for 
timber developed by Portland industries. | 
Timber arches, trusses and beams shipped 
out via N. P. now support many of the 
hugest war-built structures in America. 

§. Fact. The present N. P. route follows the 
explorers’ trail for many ‘miles. Now, the — | 
route is called “Main Street of the North- — 
west” because it links the largest number of 
Northwest population centers. 
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NEW APPAREL HARMONY 


BY ZENITH 


SMART NEW PASTEL 
CORALITE AMPLIFIER 


~ NO EXTRA COST! 


ONCE MORE ZENITH takes a forward step 
in hearing aid smartness and style! 


The Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 
gave complexion harmony to the famous 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. Now Zenith 
gives it apparel harmony, too—with a 
choice of amplifier colors at no extra cost. 

The beautiful coral tint of the new 
Pastel Coralite amplifier harmonizes with 
light-color suits, sweatets, shirts and 
‘women’s sheer frocks and blouses. And 
the lustrous Ebony amplifier blends with 
dark-color apparel. See both colors at your 
Zenith dispenser. 


A NEW MODEL FOR PRACTICALLY EVERY | 
TYPE OF CORRECTABLE HEARING LOSS | 


Each complete, ready-to- 
of amplifier color. 


2-A. New, improved model 

of the famous Zenith stand- 

ard — «3 for the per- 

son of average hearing loss. 
- Only $40, 


2. Alr Conduction Model 
A-3-A. A super-power in- 
vol- 
ume in reserve to assure 
maximum clarity and tone 
Seshivy even under the 
most difficult conditions. by any air conduction 
$50. Only $50. . 





THE NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 
‘BV THE MAKERS OF 


room RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY= 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 



















3. Bene Conduction 
Model B-3-A. A powerful, 
precision instrument cre- 


ated specially for the 
few wks conan be helped 


f™™ PASTE.ON PENNY POSTCARD A LE aa | 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., De: -20 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chic: Illinois 


Please send me your Free booklet’about Radi- 
onic Hearing Aid. ss 
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You Are in Danger of Being Rooked 


by RALPH ROBEY 


‘ Frea M. Vinson, Director of War 
Mobilization, in his recent over-all re- 


: poet to President Truman on what 
a 


ces the American public between 
now and the defeat of Japan, makes 


the blunt statement that “OPA will « 


continue price ceilings on items now 
available and will establish prices on 
newly manufactured goods.” 

To those who are familiar 
with Washington thinking 
this will not be a surprise. 
It is in full harmony with 
what practically all the bu- 
reaucrats believe is neces- 
sary to prevent inflation. It 
also is in line with the rea- 
soning of many businessmen 
from one end of the country 
to the other. And apparent- 
ly such a program has the 
support. of a majority of the 

In spite of all of this we 
hesitate to sa 


public. 
o not 
that this is the almost 
perfect formula for holding back pro- 


duction, for perpetviating and aggra- 
vating black markets, for sts « 
employment in ‘nonwar industries, an 
for increasing rather than decreasing 
the danger of inflation. 


That is a serious charge and since 
we are on the side of the minority it 
is up to us to defend our contention. 
This cannot be done adequately in 
this space, but.at least the broad out- 
lines of the argument can be presented. 

First, let us emphasize that this 
is not a matter of removing all price 
controls at this time. Items necessary 
for the war effort should continue to 
be subject to price control for as long. 
as the military needs the supplies. An 
it should be kept in mind that the 
house in which a war worker lives, 
the clothes he wears, the food he has 
to have in order to do a good job, and 
the transportation to and from his 
work are just as much a part of the 
military program as are the materials 
out of which guns and bullets are 
made. 

What we are talking about is 
whether price controls should be con- 
tinued on those items which are over 
and above what is essential for the 
military effort. To be more specific, 
suppose it is found that 10 or 20 or 30 

r cent so ey pee Danes is no 
onger n r military purposes, 
should the OPA decide, first, how 
much the steel companies can charge 
for this “surplus,” second, -how much 


} the manufacturers can charge for 





whatever it is they make out of the 
steel, and third, how much the retailer 
can charge us as final consumers when 
we buy the finished product? 

It is our judgment that there should 
not be such control. As stated here 
last week, it will take weeks and per- 
haps months for manufacturers to 
fight their way through the 
OPA red tape and get .ap- 
proval of a price. And this 

ifficulty cannot be solved by 
some trick formula, such as 
that the OPA announced on 
May 11, because no formula 
can meet all the situations 
which will arise. During this 
period of delay, therefore, 
pefnction necessarily will 

at a standstill. 

Secondly, it is inconceiv- 
able that the OPA will approve a price 
which yields more than some precon- 
ceived idea of what is a fair profit. 
This means that there will be the min- 
imum of incentive for anyone to 
speed up production. 

Thirdly, with production held up by 
the necessity of getting OPA approval 
on prices, and production held down 
by limiting the possibility of profit 
there will be the minimum of goods 
coming to the market. This means the 
needless continuation of shortages. 
That is the perfect setup for black 
markets and hidden high prices. 


Now assume there is no such 
price control. What will be the situa- 
tion? : 

Well, obviously, in these circum- 
stances everyone will do everything he 
can to get production started, because 
thereby he will have the chance to 
make a few dollars. 

, But wouldn’t the public bid prices 
sky-high? Certainly not. Prices are bid 
up in the face of continuing and. in- 
creasing shortages, not in the face of a 
growing avalanche of supply. Of 
course there, might be a few who 
would be willing to pay $10,000 for 
the first automobile, even though it 
was worth only $1,000. But why 
worry about them? Under present tax 
laws that wouldn’t mean exorbitant 
profits for anyone. It would mean 
merely more thousands of revenue ~for 
the government. 

In a word, the problem is produc- 
tion—production in the nm aoa 
ble time. And that can only be 
if price controls are abolished on re- 
conversion goods. 
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ance protection, detailing the contingencies it covers? If 


-manent record of property value, amount of present insur- 

















Book F ull 
of Adventures 


(which we hope never happen !) 


Send for your 
FREE copy today! 






















D° you ison, offhand, just what hazards your fire and 
casualty insurance covers? Are you sure that increased 
property values have not rendered your insurance inade- 
quate? Have you a complete written record of your insur- 


not, you need this free U.S. F.d% G. Personal Insurance Audit. 


Clear, simply-worded, and with each hazard illustrated, 
this riew Personal Insurance Audit Book enables you to 
make your own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 


ance, amount of premiums, expiration dates, ‘etc.— your 
fire and casualty insurance picture at a glance. 


To obtain your copy, simply fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. Your Personal Insurance Audit Book will be de- 
livered promptly with our compliments, Mail coupon now. 


Consult your Insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 









Statas Fineciry & Guaranty Co. 
E. Repwoop Srazzr., 
Baurimons 3, MaryLanp. 


e bd Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Personal’ 


UNITED STATES. FIDELITY & GUARANTY Co. JF Mibtiaate Audit Book. 
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TRANSITION 





Associated Press 


Truman’s mother arrives by plane 


First Mother: On May 11, Mrs. MarTHA 
TruMan, 92, mother of President Tru- 
man, flew from her. home in Missouri to 
the capital to spend Mother’s Day with 
her son. Stepping off the Army plane at 
the Washington airport, Mrs. Truman 
was amazed to see the crowd. “Fiddle- 
sticks,” she said, “if I had known this I 
wouldn’t have come.” 


Saved: In New York, Epna SKINNER, 22, 
the leading comedienne in the musical 
hit, “Oklahoma!” was found hanging but 
still conscious in her dressing room just 
after the curtain went up. Friends of the 
singer who became a success overnight in 
the role of Ado Annie said she was afraid 
her contract might not be renewed next 
month. They mentioned a broken ro- 
mance with a Navy officer, too. The show 
Went on without Miss Skinner. But the 
next night she was back, playing to 


deafening applause. - 


Tossed: On V-E Day in Moscow, the 
Very Rev. HEWLETT JOHNSON, 71, Dean 
of Canterbury, was caught in the wildly 
celebrating throng. Seized as he left the 
lobby of the Hotel National, he was 
tossed high in the air by happy, cheering 
Russians. Breathless, with tears streaming 
down his face, the elderly dean mur- 
mured: “Thanks. Congratulations.” 


Acquitted: In New York, MMe. FRANCES- 
Apa, former Metropolitan or. so- 
prano, was acquitted of the charge of 
stealing ration points from her discharged 
cook, Mrs. Barbara Nef@il. The three 
judges made it clear that they could not 
convict the singer use “too many per- 
sons had access to the ration books.” 


Divorced: Humpurey Bocart, movie 
actor, and Mayo METHOT Bocart, for- 
mer actress; on grounds of extreme cruel- 
ty, in Las Vegas, Nev., May 10. Mrs. Bo- 


gart said: “It was a very pleasant mar- - 


e.” Bogart plans to marry his latest 
leading lad , LAUREN BaCaLt. 

Ipa Lupino, screen actress, and Louis 
Haywarp, movie actor; in Hollywood, 
Calif., May 11. Miss Lupino quoted Hay- 
ward as saying he “didn’t want to be tied 
to one woman.” As 4 result, she suffered 
a nervous breakdown. 


Settled: The 25-year court battle over 
the oil fortune of Jackson BARNETT, “the 
world’s wealthiest Indian,” ended with 
more than a score of attorneys collecting 
about one-fourth of the $2,000,000 es- 
tate. The rest was divided among 36 In- 
dian heirs. The Oklahoma Creek Indian 
who signed checks with his thumb print 
died in 1934 at 92. His marriage in 1920 
to a white woman half his age, Anna 
Laurie Lowe, was invalidated by the 
Federal court fourteen years later. 


Cleared: In New York, ELMER A. BEN- 
son, former Governor of Minnesota, suc- 


ceeded Sidney Hillman as acting chair- , 


man of the National Citizens Political Ac- 
tion Committee. Dr. Frank Kingdon, vice 
chairman of the committee, announced 


that Hillman would continue as chairman. 


of the CIO-PAC. Kingdon said: “We 
didn’t exactly ‘clear it with Sidney,’ but 
what we have done meets with his ap- 
proval.” 


Tragedy: Near Cheektowaga, N. Y., 
Army Capt. Desmond E. Carrig, 35, of 
Buffalo, was hurled high into the air and 
died entangled in a mesh of wires when 
his auto struck a telegraph pole, May 18. 





Associated Press 


Carrig hangs above his wrecked car 








"Signal Corpe from Associated Press 
Niemoeller, rescued after seven years 


Released: In a hotel near Dobbiaca, 
Italy, Pastor MARTIN NIEMOELLER, the 
man who defied Hitler, was freed by 
American soldiers. He was thinner and 
older, but tanned and in good spirits. 
Niemoeller spent seven years in the 
notorious Sachsenhausen and Dachau 
concentration camps, most of the time 
in solitary confinement. “I can’t say why 
I was allowed to survive,” Niemoeller 
said. Troops of the American Ninth Army 
freed the pastor. 


Probation: In Los Angeles, Calif., Wi.- 
L1aM D. Rockne, 30, son of the late 
football coach Knute Rockne, was sen- 
_tenced to 30 days in jail and five years 
probation for passing $275 in bad checks. 
Rockne must quit drinking and return 
to his job when he is released. Judge 
William R. McKay said: “Your father was 
a great friend of mine and a great man. 
I'm going to give you this last chance 
to straighten up and get off the booze.” 


Died: ALEXANDER S. SCHERBAKOv, 44, 
holder of five key Soviet posts; in Mos- 
cow, May 9. A friend of Joseph Stalin, 
ov was a member of the Com- 
munist party’s political bureau, secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, chief of the Red Army po- 
litical department, head of the Soviet In- 
formation Bureau, and secretary of the 
Moscow Committee of the Communist 
party. He worked sixteen hours a day 
supervising the political education of Red 
Army troops. Scherbakov was deeply 
mourned in Russia as man respon- 
sible for the army’s high morale. 
ACHMED ABDULLAH, 64, playwright 
and author of fantastic adventure tales, 
of a heart ailment in New York on his 
birthday, May 13. A British Army officer 
in the last war, reputedly. the son of 
Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia and an 
a te he was reared a Moslein 
t di 


* bu a Catholic. 











REPUBLICTOWN 
Just ahead 


POPULATION 267,000 . 
A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 
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if Birmingham, hae were 


| Republictown tee’ 


Actually, there is no such place as 
“Republictown” ...no single city made 


up of the families of all the men and | 


women who work for Republic Steel. 


But, if there were, it would be a com- 
munity about the size of Birmingham, 
Alabama. That’s figuring an average 


family of from four to five for each of _ 


the 60,000 Republic workers. 


To give you an idea of what-a “Repub- 
lictown” like that would represent . . . 
of its importance to the nation and the 


world ;. . . let’s think of Birmingham: 


—where Republic operates mines and 


blast furnaces—as “Republictown” and 


look at some of the latest available 


It is served by nine railroads, three 
airlines and ten major highways. 


It supports 2,651 retail stores, doing a 
business of $195,933,000 a year. 


Its 294 filling stations take in $5,272,- 


000 éach year. 


It eats well, spending $39,056,000 a 
year for food, through 726° grocery 
It has four newspapers, one morning, 
two evening aiid oné Sunday. : 

All of this will give you some idea of 
what “Republictown” would amount 
to if there were such a city. Then add 
to that a yearly, production of vital war 


materials and. metal products of many 


kinds. Pisicaen a $530,000,000— 






” GENERAL ‘contig ‘pepusiic BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, ono 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STERLS _ 
. PLATES « BARS ¢ SHAPES ¢ STRIP ¢ SHEETS * PIPE «> TUBING *TIN’ 
“PLATE s NUTS - BOLTS - RIVETS - NAILS « PIG IRON« 

FARM, FENCE + WIRE .¢ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 


But, while our “Republictown” doesn’t 
appear on any map, it actually does 
. its residents scattered through- 
out the 76 communities where Repub- 
lic plants, mines, warehouses and sales 
offices are located. 


And the combir.ed savings, the com- 
bined spending, the combined living. 
of these 60,000 Republic Steel families, 
made possible by Republic Steel's great 


and growing businéss anid constantly 


mounting payrolls, are equal to those * 


of a city of nation-wide importance ... 


and represent a vital share in our coun- 


tty’s prosperity and progress. 


Yes, “Republictown” is quite a place © : 


and the people who live in it are” 
important people! 
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RADIO 





An Improving Reporter in Wartime 
Radio Must Interpret Coming Peace 


Seven American correspondents were 
permitted inside the schoolroom in 
Rheims where Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl 
signed the Nazis’ death warrant. Four 
were radio men. Whatever the specific 
reason for such predominance, it dem- 
onstrated that radio as a news medium 
came of age on V-E Day. 

Critics—mostly newspapermen—are still 
inclined to sniff at the “juvenile” report- 
ers, but they have to swallow these facts: 
Newspapers, which once grudgingly gave 
radio the news secondhand, now carry 
stories crediting radio as their source, and 
though newspapers report more news, 
radio more frequently makes it. 


Helping Hands: Radio’s current status 
is not the result of long, hard work. Since 
it is the fastest means of transmission, 
its quick break on news is nat- 
ural. As the most powerful prop- 
aganda medium yet created, it 
automatically makes news. Even 
so, it took a world war to push 
its reporters out of the press’s 
shadow. In 1937, for example, 
NBC devoted only 279 hours to 
news; in 1944 it had 1,726. 

In the decade after the first 
commercial broadcast in 1920 
the daily press was inclined to 
be tolerant toward radio. What 
little news was broadcast was 
generally a poorly concealed 


and it had few listeners. The 
depression changed matters. 
While newspaper advertisin 

hit an all-time ad the new an 
gadgety radio bagged healthy 
profits. Such early reporters as 
Floyd Gibbons .and H. V. Kal- 
tenborn won popularity by giv- 
ing away free what the papers 





‘Acme 
Their steps up included the Hindenburg explosion, the Graf Spee scuttling, and the drama of D Day 


sold: the news. The kidnapping of the 
Lindbergh baby in 1932 and radio’s cov- 
erage of such fast-breaking news pulled 
many readers from their papers to their 
receivers. Then began the real battle with 
the press: 

@ In 1933 newspaper publishers decreed 
that no news sathored by the press could 
be broadcast by networks or by inde- 
pendent radio stations. 

@Radio, by judicious use of the tele- 
phone and by establishing its own news 
services, began to score occasional beats. 
@ Thanks largely to the networks’ apathy 
—and the press’s diplomacy—the two net- 
works then in existence, NBC and CBS,* 
agreed not to gather their own news but 





*The National Broadcasting Co. was founded in 
1926, the Columbia Broadcasting System in 1927; 
the Mutual Broadcasting System not until 1934. 


"Associated Press 
Radio newsmen reached full stature at Rheims 


Associated Press 





to broadcast only press-association news 
in only two five-minute news periods a 
day and only after it already fad been 
printed. 

@ But two-thirds of the broadcasting sta- 
tions—the independents, who were un- 
committed on any such policy—balked. 
They continued to gather their own news. 
@In 19385, International News Service 
and the United Press offered to sell their 
services to all radio comers. The Asso- 
ciated Press followed. : 


Singing Mice: Although radio now 
had the facilities it needed, it didn’t 
always have the news. From this void 
was born the special event, ranging from 
singing mice-to conversations between 
radio-equipped window washers in New 
York and Chicago. Yet radio missed out 
on one of its biggest special events: On 
May 6, 1937, Herbert Morrison of the 
Chicago station WLS was making a rou- 
tine recording of the arrival of the Hin- 
denburg at Lakehurst, N.J., when the 
Zeppelin exploded in mid-air. 
That might have been the beat 
of the century, but radio had 
made no preparations to trans- 
mit from Lakehurst. NBC broke 
its no-transcription*rule to put 
Morrison’s eyewitness descrip- 
tion on the air three times—but 
not until the next day. 

. Bona fide news highlights: 

@ In 1936 King Edward VIII 
chose radio as the means by 
which to make his abdication 
(“The Woman I Love”) speech 
to the world and had the biggest 
audience ever to hear one man. 
@ As Hitler menaced Europe's 
peace, radio began to record the 
march of events. The Anschluss 
with Austria in March 1938 gave 
radio a chance at .its first play- 
by-play description of a histori- 
cal event. The Munich crisis was 
its second. More radio sets were 
sold during those three weeks 


. 
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DENNIS MORGAN AS COL. ROBERT L. SCOTT-IN 


God is my Co-Pilot 


‘The idle Curtiss-buils ghee ve World War Hl. Insignia her she 
28 Air Forces. with which Curtiss nn taste wien alt onrshoiaentt, 


ruts is story generations of Americans 
should: come to know by heart. It is Dennis “hsesias iets Clark, Raymond 


the ‘historic drama of the little group of ale, “TTS : 

American Flying Tigers who, against ga ae ee ibe ny a CURTISS 
frightful. odds, won our first air. victories Pigs SACS eae Ten Ty 4: 

‘sentelernbemiiien | Sena tateoreettorive’ WRIGHT 

in 1's, che Curtiss P-40 — feel tha : Bring 

moving, book, “God Js My Co-Pilot.” it : no smc 

now becomes a great motion picture, splen- r 

bv hppa ihs ote itera m che galls men ofthe Air Frcs 
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A New Chapter in 


Can Get D 
* Performance 
on AC Cranes 


Thanks to Cutler-Hammer engineers, 
modern cranes are operating on AC and 
getting DC performance. No longer 
must factories install expensive equip- | 
ment for generating direct current. No 
longer. must these plants install cranes 
equipped with mechanical load brakes. 
With the new Cutler-Hammer AC 
Crane Control, complete load-contro! is 
at your finger-tips at all times. ... Five 
definite and selective speeds of hoist- 
ing and lowering; full dynamic braking; 
timed load acceleration and decelera- 
tion that fits the type of operation; ac- 
curate jogging that safely places even 
the most unwieldy load “on spot”... 


CRANE PERFORMANCE. 


all with alternating current that responds 
to the touch at the C-H Master Control 
Switch. 

This new. Cutler-Hammer AC Crane 
Control can be used with any standard 
slip ring crane motor and is available 
in manual drum type and magnetictypes. 
insist on this unique engineering develop- 
ment for your next crane installation. 

_ Write or wire TODAY 
for full information. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Engineering Excellence finds its Greetest 
Reword in the Respect and Confidence 
toon of these @ Serves — 
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in 1939 than in any previous similar 
period in history. 

@ On Sept. 3, 1989, after most of Ameri- 
ca’s Sunday newspapers were printed, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announced 
—by radio—the existence of a state of war 
-between Great Britain and Germany. 

@ On Oct. 9, 1939, after Hitler overran 
Poland, Bill Henry of The Los Angeles 
Times and CBS and Mutual’s Arthur 
Mann became the first American radio 
reporters assigned to front-line duty. One 
of the press’s last bulwarks had fallen. 
@ In Montevideo, Uruguay, on Dec. 17, 
1939, James Bowen, making a special- 
events broadcast for NBC of the move- 
ments of the German pocket battleship, 
Admiral Graf Spee, described her scut- 
tling while it happened—the first on-the- 
spot broadcast of a major war event. 

@ At 2:21:15 p.m. EWT on Dec. 7, 
1941, radio flashed to the world the 
Japanese bombardment of Pearl Harbor. 
@ On Sept. 8, 1943, Italy’s surrender was 
handled by radio when Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower broadcast the proclamation. 
@ Radio’s biggest day was June 6, 1944 
—D Day. For the first time in history the 
networks forgot their jealousy to combine 
in the invasion coverage. 

@ When President Roosevelt died on 
April 12, radio put aside its commercial- 


‘ism to devote three days to news and 


special programs. 


World’s V-E Day: Short-wave radio 
on V-E Day was the story of the world’s 
activities. The Germans first announced 
surrender by air from Flensburg on May 
7. Next day, while others celebrated, 
Radio Prague told the few details of that 
city’s continuing battle. The silence of 


_ Radio Moscow confirmed that Premier 


Stalin was holding back. on’ announce- 
ment of the surrender although President 
Truman and Prime Minister Churchill 
had already proclaimed the victory. 

Radios in Sweden, Spain, and Switzer- 
land announced the surrender. quietly. 
Radios in France—and later in Moscow— 
called for vengeance against the Ger- 
mans. The last vestige of the Nazi 
government signed off over the Flens- 
burg radio. Radio Tokyo sullenly an- 
nounced that Hitler lost the war because 
he foolishly attacked the Russians. But 
Japan had not so erred and would thus 
go on to victory. 

Significance-——~— 

Planners are already of a 
world linked by an internati radio, 
once Japan surrenders. In reporting the 
news radio obviously will never return 
to the haphazard pre-1937 days. But, as a 
maker of news (and propaganda), radio 
— move with —_, ole. Th 

ar reporting is relatively simple. The 
facts of —— often clear-cut and make 
sy, CO stories. But in reporting 
anil Shderpvetting ‘the pease calia eee be 
dangerous. It still has to learn many a 
lesson in‘ unbiased reporting and objec- 
tive interpretation. 


- 





Paul Revere’s horse, wistfully 


One outstanding advantage of having Teletalk 
Intercommunication in your factory or business 
isthe saving of countless steps between offices 
and departments. There’s no place in modern 
business life for the slow, wasteful methods of 
Paul Revere’s day. 


Simply flip a Teletalk key, and you are in voice- 
to-voice contact with any other executive (sev- 
WEESTER EL a TRIC eral at once, if you wish) or department. You 
can give or receive information and instructions 


ifarar : : | direct, without leaving your desk ... best of all, 


without delay or dictation or running around. ~ 
.. Adds hours to your work week ay 
~ Teletalk has brought new efficiency . . . new op- 
erating. speed: and - economies . . . to thousands 
of organizations, from great industrial plants to 
|, modest two-office-suite businesses. It’s quick ~ 
’” and easy to install : . . operates from your light- 
'. img-cireuit ... needs little or no servicing. 


“Your local Teletalk distributor is ready to con- 
sult with you, and recommend the installation — 
- 29! dbestcsuited to your specific needs. If you don’t 
bie a ln tpn: find hint listed in-your classified telephone book, 


Aendiond’ Phedroek Guambatg BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS  .—s_—sr'ité. us direct... 


WEBSTERMELECTRIC 


" Rating; Wisconsin, U.S.A. « Established 1900 + Export Dept: 13. 40th Street, Now York (16), .Y. Cable Address “ARLAB™ Now York City 
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CHIPPING HAMMERS 





| Keller Tool Company 
4502 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 


for your postwar 
production 








intended to return, but made 
no 
plans, 
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SPORTS 


Racing Form 


Spring—and peace—came late.’ Last 
wee e nation’s railbirds twittered 
again. For 126 days, they had watched 
racing from afar—Cuba, Mexico, and 
England—while at home the turf went 
unpounded 
V-E Day, War Mobilizer Fred M. Vin- 
son ended the ban on horse racing.° 

In New York,.a pleased bookie was 
nevertheless shocked at the suggestion 
that he mi 
war plants: at would be unpatriotic.” 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, burr un- 
der racing's saddle, was not pleased: 
“Racing does no one any . It has 
nothing to do with horses. It has as much 
bearing on improving the breed of horses 
as a bawdy house has on eugenics.” 

But horsemen—obedient victims of the 
government’s crackdown on the Sport of 
Kings—ignored such sour opinion and got 
busy at once. 

@ Within three days, the horses were 
running at Narragansett Park in Paw- 
tucket, R.I., and at Sportsman’s Park in 
Chicago. The harness horses were trot- 
ting at Hamburg, N. Y. 

@ This week Pimlico opens the Maryland 
season and Kentucky starts at historic 
@ Next week, the gee-gees debut- at 
Jamaica (1,500 horses have been stabled 
at the three Long Island tracks), and the 
trotters and pacers wheel their sulkies 
into position at the nighttime Roosevelt 
Raceway, Westbury, L. I: 

@ Elsewhere stableboys tidied up, exer- 
cise boys worked their chargers, and 
caretakers curried racing strips. Delaware 
Park will open May 29; Garden State 
Park in New Jersey, July 18. The Santa 
Anita track, which closed before it opened 
last December, planned to run off its rich 
winter stakes—the $100,000 Santa Anita 
Handicap, the $50,000 Santa Anita Der- 
by, and the $50,000 San Juan Capistrano 
Handicap. Meetings at Bay Meadows 
and Hollywood Park will follow. 


The classics also were shaping up. The 
harness 





Hambletonian—Derby of the 
horses—was dated Aug. 8 for the Good 
Time Park in Goshen, N.Y. The Ken- 


with the Preakness a- week later at Pim- 
lico, and the Belmont Stakes—third prong 
of racing’s triple crown—on June 28. 
Baseball Notes - 


Boy Wonder: Twenty seasons ago, a 


| 16-year-old catcher reported to Manager 


John McGraw of the New York Giants. 
The boy was a batting wonder, but he 
wasn’t much of a catcher. “Did you ever 
play the outfield?” asked McGraw. “Oh, 
sure,” Master Melvin Ott, “when 
I was a kid.” Last Sunday, the amiable 





interests also 
specific 


. Now, one day after official 


t. recall his runners from . 


_as.Catcher Walker 
-Danny Litwhiler of the St. Louis Cardi- 





International 
Racing returns: Illiterate Dobbin 
and horseman’s misspelled joy 


Mel Ott, now manager and still the best 
player of his league-leading Giants, set 
a new mark in Lis 20-year-old major- 
league career: He hit his 495th home run, 
his sixth of the season, beating by one the 
lifetime record of Lou Gehrig. Ahead lay 
only two higher totals: Jimmy Foxx’s 527 
and Babe Ruth’s 714. 


4-F Ease: The War Department re- 
ported that (1) professional athletes “un- 
_able to meet the requirements of general 
(including combat) service” will no 
longer be inducted into the Army, and 
(2) cases of men already inducted under 
the 4-F athlete crackdown will be re- 


._ Viewed individually; those found not ren- 


dering useful service because of physical 
condition will be discharged. Under the 
new ruling, such recently drafted players 
and Outfielder 


poosk =. Roghongy see all egal 
ma illie Pep, featherweight champion, 
Freak Sinkwick, Detroit Lions star ck, 
and Ted Atkinson, jockey. 


Negroes: Three Negro baseball play- 
ers—in atest of the Ives-Quinn anti-dis- 
crimination bill—appeared at Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y., two months ago for a 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers. They did not 
standards. 


measure up to ger 
week, ident Branch Rickey—obvious- 
ly concerned over the Negro’s position in 
baseball—announced the formation of a 
new United States Negro Baseball League 
(there are already two Negro leagues in 
tion—the National and American). 
psig John a Soe 
Negro lawyer, as president, gue 
covered six cities: Brooklyn, Hilldale, 


-Pa., Detroit, Chicago, Toledo, and Pitts- 


burgh. Rickey hoped that, in time, the 
league would be accepted by the National 
Association of Professional. Baseball 
Clubs. That would make players eligible 
for major-league draft; but Rickey re- 
fused to “ote “colored players becom- 
ing memb clubs in our present or- 
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Daydreaming is fun, in 
@ way. And-it’s point- 
free. But you'll never 
catch that faraway look 
on the faces of a certain 
group of folks we know 
—not, at least, for the 
eight-odd hours a day that count. 

- ‘These alert people are the Victor 
craftsmen who build the Norden 
Bombsight for the Army. What keeps 
them on their toés is the realization 
that, with the instrament they pro- 





duce, “‘a miss” is ¢ruly “as good asa 


mile.” It takes callousness of a type 
they don’t possess to shrug off what 
that means in terms of wasted. mis- 
sions—of lives risked in vain. 
‘Calli it pagaenne i cal it craftatian- 





fun, Ferdinand! 


ee same roof that housed 
the: Norden Bomb- 


















ship. By any name, it’s the ideal that 
makes no compromise with perfec- 
tion. It gives Victor people the 


' patience.to meet exactly every specifi- 


cation detail, every requirement of 
cleanliness in manufacture, every de- 
mand for accuracy, as they roatinely 
use superfine precision equipment. 

Patience, cleanliness, and acciracy 
are required to build the Norden 
Bombsight, and Victor craftsmen 
havé what it takes. You'll find the 
same qualities in. every ee 
Victor Adding, Ma- 


chine. For theyll VICTOR ADDING. MACHINE co. | 
be built under the 
_ Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 

at regular intervalssby your local. Victor dealer or factory branch. 


“> sight....by the same . SHALL WORKING ‘WITH. AIGHTSESMERS | 


v 


es 


wae that’s no daydream; either. 





crafemens Zoi using the same Precision 
know-how. 
You'll get more. for your peacetime Ei 
adding. machine ‘dollar. in a Victor.. | 
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In times of War Emergency, Fire Has- 
ards increase at a xt: rate; Fire is 
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Associated Press 


Kennedy built his own doghouse .. . 


THE PRESS 


Growls From Kennedy 


* —— Kennedy’s hour of glory was 
rie 

On Monday of last week, the veteran 
and respected Associated Press chief in 
Paris had the scoop of the century—a 
24-hour beat on the German surrender 
at Rheims that touched off. V-E celebra- 
tions a day ahead of the Big Three's 
official schedule (NEwswEeExK, May 14). 

But before the week was out, the 
glitter had been rubbed off Kennedy’s 
beat. To many it appeared to be just 
what 54 of his fellow correspondents at 
Supreme Headquarters had called it: 
“The most disgraceful ¢ double cross in the 
history of journalism,” a breach of con- 


fidence on a story they all knew and . 


were holding by agreement for release on 
Tuesday—official V-E Day. 

General of the Army Eisenhower went 
even further. In a statement issued 
through Brig. Gen. Frank A. Allen, 
SHAEF’s press-relations chief, Eisen- 
ced Kennedy's” beat had en- 

ered the surrender negotiations and 
ig ce of soldiers. 

gg estore vehemently denied violating 
any pled 2 of secrecy. Allen and other 
censors, argued, had admitted at 
Rheims that political, not military, con- 
siderations were ing up the story. 
“I have always made it perfectly clear 

. that I took the guarantee that censor- 
ship was confined to military security 
very seriously . . . and would not volun- 
tarily submit to. political censorship.” 

With much of Kennedy's reply, ‘corre- 
spondents would go along. The consensus 
was that Allen had gone too far with his 
arrogant implication that Kenned Baga 
sixteen other newsmen had been 


2 Acme 

.  Allen’s “courtesy” irked the press 
Rheims as a matter of SHAEF “courtesy,” 
ignoring the people’s right to the news. 

But Kennedy left no doubt on one vital 

int: He bulled his story through uni- 

terally, without so much as informing 
the other sixteen with whom he shared 
the secret either of his protest to SHAEF 
or his intention to defy censorship. 


Off the Limb: That left the AP and its 
executive director, Kent Cooper, out on 
the limb with what the AP had called 
“the greatest beat in history.” On Thurs- 
day, the tall, dignified and able AP 
president, Robert McLean, publisher of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, pulled the AP 
as — off its limb. * The AP pro- 

ets the distribution . . . of 
tea uma orized] dispatch,” his state- 
ment said. - 

A week to the day after Kennedy’s 
beat, SHAEF completed investigation of 
the affair. The verdict: victory. for Gen- 
eral Allen; Kennedy-and Morton Gude- 
brod, his Paris aid who released the story 
to French newspapers, were~ ordered 
home. Robert Bunnelle, who moved the 
story through London, had his Suspension 
revoked. 

Kennedy was under orders to report 
to Cooper. What his final fate would be, 
no one knew., Most guesses were that 
Cooper would temper judgment with 
mercy. “My conscience is clear,” said 
Kennedy. But few would deny that. he 
had largely built his own doghouse. 


Enlarging the Doghouse 

The Associated Press had no monopoly 
on Army doghouses in Paris last week. 
Eight other ents had been 
punished for bolting the SHAEF reserva- 
tion—all but one for unauthorized trips 
to Berlin to witness the fall of the city 

to the Russians. 

_ Virginia Irwin of the St. Louis Pest- 
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and “Andrew ‘Tully of 


disaccredited and sent home; 


Yank magazine were suspended. 





entering Berlin until official V-E 


Even then, only a select group was taken 
there on the officially conducted tour. 


Through Berlin Unofficially: 


Irwin and Tully wouldn’t: wait. With a 
sergeant as driver, they rode in a jeep 
from Torgau, east of the Elbe River, 
past Russian troops and supply trains 
into Berlin on_ the. night of April 27. 
Freidin and Groth, with three Army 
photographers, also o praed to Berlin, 


reaching it shor ore dawn on 


3 while street fighting and fires sti 

raged and buildings burned in a down- 
pour of rain. Downs flew-over.the city 
in a Mosquito plane. How the service 
correspondents reached Berlin was_hid- 
den in the military inquiry they faced. as 


Army men. 
Miss Irwin and Tully got back to 


on April 30 with vivid accounts of Rus- : — Se 


sian joy and fighting in Berlin. 


Last week, SHAEF cleared their copy, 
Freidin’s and. Groth’s. Under delayed 
dates, the stories appeared almost sim- 


ultaneously. 
I ever saw,” Miss Irwin 


home,” Tully promised. 







Virginia Irwin: 
driver, ‘T/Sgt. Johnny. Wilson 


Traveler, Seymour Freidin of The 
New York Herald Tribune, John Groth 
of the American Legion Magazine were 


Downs of The London Evening News, 
Sam White of The Australian Consoli- 
dated Press, T/Sgt. Ernest Leiser of 
Stars and Stripes and Mack Morris of 


All offenses but White’s (he strayed 
from the Third. Army’s precinct to the 


Seventh’s) were in _ revolt against 
SHAEF’s strict. ban on correspondents 


“The. greatest exhibition “= bungling 


“I'm going to raise hell when I get 


‘The 


Tom 


Day. 


Miss 


Ma 





Paris 





Bea little Sus 
different—4 
little smarter than 
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MEDICINE 


Blood, Sweat, and Oils 


Flight nurses administered oxygen to 
asping GI's in a hospital plane high over 
the Owen Stanley mange. Surgeons, 
stripped to the waist, performed opera- 
tions against a background of Burmese 
jungle. In Italy, a hot-barreled rifle acted 
_-as a splint for a shot-up leg. In a Far 
East “shock tent,” as many as 50 wounded 
men received plasma in their veins at 
the same time. , . 
_ Through these and many other feats 
of Army medicine, 97 out of every 100 
American soldiers injured in battle in this 
war have recovered. “Such a story de- 
served to be painted,” declared Norman 
T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the Army 
Medical Department. “Here we have the 
ideal subject for the artist’s brush.” 

It took more than two years and the 
efforts of a dozen of the country’s top 
artists to record on canvas the war role 
of Army doctors, nurses, and enlisted 
men in the field and at rehabilitation cen- 
ters in the United States. Last week the 
collection of some 250 oil paintings, 
water colors, and sketches was shown for 
the first time at the Corcoran Galleries in 
Washington, D.C. It is owned by the 
Abbott Laboratories of Chicago, sponsors 


of the project, which, after a country- ' 


wide exhibition, will turn the pictures 
over to the War Department. 

Palette and Scalpel: Some of the 
artists painted Army hospital treatments 
and techniques in the South Pacific, Eu- 
rope, and the Mediterranean areas. Others 
worked in training centers and hospitals 
in the United States. 

Howard Baer, the ex-cartoonist, trav- 
eled the Burma Road, accompanied Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell’s forces in Burma, 
and flew to Myitkyina airfield to inspect 
the hospital of Lt. Col. Gordon Seagrave, 
author of “Burma Surgeon.” Robert Ben- 


-_ ney and Franklin Boggs caught with strik- 


" Night-shift medics bring in wounded. By Hirsch 


Leather cap, wires, and springs hold 
broken upper jaw in place. By Hirsch 


Se 


Shock tent during battle—up to 40 men 
get plasma at once. By Benney 


ing accuracy and dramatic effect the bat- 
tle against tropical disease in the Pacific. 
Joseph Hirsch covered the Mediterra- 
nean theater and Italy; Lawrence Beall 
Smith, England and—after D Day—the 
heroic work of the Medical Corps during 
the fighting in the Cherbourg Peninsula. 

Ernest Fiene, muralist, portrayed the 
medical industry in America. Peter Blume, 
the surrealist, John Steuart Curry, fa- 
mous “American Scene” artist, Fred 
Shane, and Manuel Tolegian concentrated 
on medical work in training centers for 
doctors and nurses in the United States. 

Marion Greenwood, the only woman 
in the lot, worked at the England Gen- 
eral Hospital, Atlantic City, on a pic- 
ture series showing rehabilitation of the 
wounded, Francis Criss, the only ab- 
stractionist, finished with a handsome, 
conventional group portrait of Surgeon 
General Kirk and his staff. 

Conveying with broad strokes the ex- 
citement and danger of the Medical 
Corps’ work under the most challenging 
conditions, the pictures, according to 
many observers, are the most graphic to 
come out of the war. 


Hero Medic 


Seventy-five men wounded on Oki- 
nawa owed their lives last week to the 
bravery of an Army medical aid—a con- 
scientious objector who refused to bear 
arms. The non-fighting hero of Okinawa 
is Pfc. Desmond T. Doss of Norfolk, Va. 

The only medical aid to accompany an 
assault group which attempted to scale a 
diff held by the Japs, Doss did not retreat 
with the fighting men when mortars and 
grenades drove them back with heavy 
casualties. Twenty minutes later he was 
seen on a ledge signaling for ropes to low- 
er the wounded. Ordered down, he refused, 
though the fire was intense. Not until he 
had evacuated the 75 did he descend. 

Later the cliff was taken and Doss re- 
turned to his tent and his Sabbath Bible 
reading. The day: Saturday, May 5. Doss’ 
religion: Seventh Day Adventist. + 


es 


Oxygen revives an airborne casualty. By Boggs | © 








BOND ST 
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Médit 


Contains a rare aromatic 
tobacco never before used in 
popular-price blends... 
wonderful flavor and aroma, 
even the ladies approve. 


Smooth, cool and clean-burning. 





with the Sife out and the flavor jn/ 
offered by Puuir Morris 


@ Ic is not the fault of your pipe—when 
it begins to taste like a combination of 


, barbed-wire and old Christmas neckties 
> . . . Or just “flat” —like nothing at all. 
Look to your tobacco, Mister . . . don’t 
blame the pipe! Case dismissed. 














@ Here are two fine tobaccos, for 
your judgment. 


One is almost certain to delight 
you ... to make your pipe smoke 
sweeter and taste better than ever 
before. 


So we suggest you try them. 
Either one first. Then the other. 


You'll find both extra good ... 
smooth and cool-smoking ... with a 
world of flavor in ... and with “the 
bite out!” 


A Philip Morris advance in pre- 





paring fine tobaccos accounts for . 
that—and here’s the evidence: 


Laboratory mea- 
surement of the 
irritation (“bite”) in the smoke, indicates 
that the average of six other leading, 
popular pipe tobaccos is over THREE 
TIMES AS IRRITATING as REVELATION! 
Since BOND STREET also is produced by 
the same Philip Morris method, you'll find 
this goes for BOND STREET too! 


Your favorite tobacco counter 
has both REVELATION and BOND 
STREET. What can you lose? 
You may gain—a new high 
in enjoyment of your pipe! 


HARD-BOILED PROOF 


Try them— 


to your taste. 

















separately—or mix them 

























BATTLE 
COMPANION 


Wherever American lives are staked in combat it goes 

and comes, bringing tools to turn the tide of battle. 

Over thousand-mile reaches of lonely ocean, “over the hump” 
of far-off mountain ranges ... through storm and danger it 
flies, carrying vitally needed men, weapons and fuel... 
bringing back wounded. It is the unsung transport plane, 





attle companion to bombers, tanks and ships... x: 
plier to our fighting men.,Douglas workers, builders of 
bah and tomorrow, 






Douglas C-54 refueling Superfortresses 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATI 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation * American Airlines * American Export Airlines * Braniff Airways * Chicago & Southern Air Lines * Colonial Airlines * Continental Air Lines ° Delta Air 
Corporation * Eastern Air Lines * Hawaiian Airlines * Inland Air Lines + Mid-Continent Airlines » National Airlines * Northeast Airlines + Northwest Airlines » Pan American Airways * Panagra (Pan American: 
Grace Airways) * Pennsylvania-Central Airlines » Transcontinental & Western Air + United Air Lines » Western Air Lines » A.B. Aerotransport (Sweden) * Aer Lingus (Ireland) * Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) * 
A ias de Guatemala, S.A. * American Airlines of Mexico * Australian National’ Airways + Avianca (Colombia) * BOAC (British Overseas Airways) * Canadian Pacific Airlines +» China National Airways * 
Cia. Mexi de Aviacién * Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacidn, S. A. * Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) * Indian National Airways *K. L. M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) * K. N. 1. L. M. (Dutch East Indies) * IBERIA (Spein) * 
Panair do Brazil * PLUNA (Uruguay) » SABENA (Belgian Congo) * Swissair (Switzerland) * TACA (Central America) + TATA Airlines (india) « UMCA (Central America) 








GR cies AROUND THE WORLD FIRST THE WORLD OVER Scie 





, Gail Russell, el governess 


“MOVIES — . 


Chilled Stepmother 
sable en of sone pimples wou 
reasonable area of goose p without 
. applying the sores footage: of Rca 
a Besa thriller and an expert or 
wh .odunit is Chiefly 





The houses acme siankuis effects 
for the several cases of murder: the 
locked doors that are inexplicably un- 
latched at ‘night,’ the” will-o’-the-wisp 
lights in the shrouded manse, and a se- 
cret passageway that‘links a pair of cob- 
webbed. and cluttered cellars. In addi- 
tion, the girl's employer is and un- 


necessarily mysterious; the family doctor. 
(Herbert Marshall) from across the. 


square is bland but of little help; and the 
children, clearly the victims some sin- 
‘ister, outside influence, take an instant 
dislike-to their new governess. The. boy, 
in particular, is up to several tricks, one 
e which is a Pasteuntinel ef experiment in 

estion based on a phonograph and 
the laring iteration of a record entitled 

“There'll Be Some Changes Made.” 


And Love, of Course: Nevertheless, 

e Unseen” trumps up terror only by 

fits and starts. Its soundest notes are 
struck by Nona Griffith and Richard 
Lyon as the baffling youngsters. It is dif- 
ficult to tell whether Miss Russell's 
Se ance is her own idea, 
to a commendable ieatteit: or 

whether the fictional conspiracy against 
% governess extends to her director and 





Here’s real comfort in a leisure shoe... 
America’s most popular style... 
the LOUNGER, by Bates — soft and flexible, 
; but ruggedly constructed. 
Like all BATES ORIGINALS, the LOUNGER 
~ has that famous Bates PLUS feature 
. extra width where it counts the most, 
across the ball of your foot. That’s why you will 
agree it is “Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends”. 
Whatever your needs in shoe styles . . . the 
, casual, easy-going LOUNGER or the conventional 
Oxford — be sure to check the comfort feature of 3 
BATES ORIGINALS. Most styles priced | 
from $6.50 through $10.50 in the U.S. A. 
Made in Webster, Massachusetts since 1885 




















Pitney- Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 





Phfft...phfft... phfft... phfft— 


What goes on here anyway? Merelyamodern 
miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap... fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 
from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a little. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too; needs no facing, no cancelling, 
no postmark .. . Tens of thousands are speeding 


business mail everywhere .*. . Pitney-Bowes . 


made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production)... Will make the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you'd like 
an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just write... 


1885 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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cameraman. In any case, her investiga. 

= dark pheoes aad Coe te 
ts in a promising relationship with her 

employer—and high tinle it was, too. 


The Wise Old Allen 


After four years Fred Allen is back on 
the screen with “It’s in the Bag.” If the 
film’s title is meant to make any sense 
(and.“any” would be more than the plot 
makes) it must be as a reference to the 
box-office possibilities of this Jack Skirball 
production. For, in this most successful 
of his infrequent movie tries, Allen comes 
closest to achieving the special wit and 





Allen even has a chorus line 


wisdom that have established him as one 
of the great comedians of radio and stage. 

The United Artists release opens abrupt- 
ly with a close-up of Allen commenting 
acidly on the inevitable and interminable 
list of screen credits, Apparently the di- 
rector Richard Wallace, the authors, and 


“the customary assistants ad infinitum are 


all impoverished relations of the producer, 
and otherwise unimportant to the work in. 
progress. This work involves the comedian 
as Fred Floogle, a flea-circus Barnum 
who inherits a theoretical $12,000,000 
and is led a merry chase rescuing a tan- 
gible $300,000 that has been uphol- 
stered into an antique chair. 

Realizing that his plot is a vaudeville 
show gone zany, Skirball has been gener- 
ous with the supporting talent. In one 
of the film’s best bids to the masses, Allen, 
representing the Jack Benny Fan Club of 


. Nutley, N.J., visits his ancient rival in 


search of the chair; and it is to Benny's 

credit that he good-naturedly accepts both 

minor billing and an unmerciful ribbi 
Other spots in the bill include Floogles 


téte--téte with Robert Benchley who has 


























? Ts a Scsihiie: ree tree, familiar to every- * 


Bone ‘who has-éver visited the South. Ws 
“the miracle tree that southern c ; 


__will convert into. good furniture. ne x ais 
From pl ag of modern chew. 


i } ingredients 0 of mod- — 


Pine trees grow quickly and plentifully in i 


the South. Industry and-agriculture do, too. 
Because climate, people and natural resources 
«« plus.the efficient, dependable transporta- 
tion service of the Southern Railway System 


.-. all favor sound, rapid growth. 
“Your business, too, will grow rapidly and 


: —— ‘if you... Look ahead — Look South. 




















“FACT-POWER” cuides 


“ > 


FREEMAN SHOE salesmen 





@ If you wanted to be America’s 
largest exclusive manufacturer of men’s 
fine shoes... or any other product. .. 
your salesmen’s every step would need 
to produce maximum results. 

That’s how the Freeman Shoe Com- 
pany of Beloit, Wisconsin, maintains 
its leadership, using the ‘‘Fact-Power’’ 
of Kardex with Graph-A-Matic signal 
control to summarize and chart sales 
facts as they occur. 

Executive interpretation and correc- 
tive action are simple, fast, accurate. 

A sales analysis and distribution con- 
trol record brings all facts about each 
Customer’s activities into one place, 
calling immediate attention to weak- 
nesses in individual lines. 


to better 


sales 





Territorial records reveal each sales- 
man’s performance against established 
averages, simplifying analysis and 
guidance. 

‘Kardex tells us everything,’’ say 
Freeman officials, ‘‘...it even facili- 
tates our shoe allotments in compliance 
with war regulations.’’ 

We'd like to help you develop sales 


controls as effective as these. Just call | 


our nearest Branch Office. 


THE FREEMAN 
SHOE CORPORATION 


and other leading companies 
use the record controls shown 
in “Graph-A-Matic Control for 
. Sales Management.” Ask for 
this important new 96-poge 
book todav—free. 
‘ 
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RAND 





Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYALGHT 1908, REMINGTON RAND Ihe. 


- world 
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invented an Einsteinian mousetrap, Mi- 
nerva Pious (from the Allen radio show) 
as Mrs. Nussbaum, Jerry Colonna as a 
psychopathic psychiatrist, and ~ William 
Bendix as a well-dressed gangster with 
the business acumen of Barnaby’s fairy 
godfather, Mr. O’Malley. 

A typical sequence is the one in which 
Floogle sidles into a singing-waiter. four- 


‘some with Don Ameche, Victor Moore, 
and Rudy Vallee. But the satiric highlight 


of the film follows Floogle and his wife 
(Binnie Barnes) as they are railroaded 
through a cavernous movie theater in a 
frustrated, nightmarish search for a pair 
of seats. 

The best thing about this hit-or-miss 
movie is that there are more hits than 
misses because Fred Allen had a~hand 
in the screen treatment, and almost every 
scene profits by his sardonic comment on 
our life and hard times. ‘ 


World in Peace 


“Once again, within our time and 
generation, the nations face the solemn 
challenge history has thrust upon them; 
to build . . . a peace which shall be real 
and indivisible.” Thus begins “Now—the 
Peace,” latest World in Action docu- 
nay gd to be released throughout the 

y United Artists. 

Basically a description of the structur 

and aims of the Dumbarton Oaks and 


Bretton Woods agreements, “Now—the. 


Peace” evolves as an uncompromising 


- statement of the world’s need for sharin 


a common purpose ‘in the 
as common enjoyment o 


ace, as we 


the world’s 


material wealth. Backed by an almost 





The Grierson-Legg peace table . . . 





“++. and one of its problems—food 





Bast 


Gangway, Sergeant, 


here comes the press!” 


acccanactn ate = 
er 


The Hudson Triangle, long an identifying math Of Hicdson motor Carty 
has come te be vespetted-as @ oe of progressive engineering 
i ap ew ship 

farther = 


lem unl nary ‘outstanding Hudsons, a the combined 
and peacetime experience of thik. veteran organization. 


1 oe in Chicago: A battle jn-the- Pacific. A ship launching 
at Norfolk.. ‘Quadrupless i in Oklahoma. Wherever things 
happen, the press is on the scene—and in a matter of hours, 
news and pictures flash around the world: 


Hudson cars are playing an important role in this vast 


_ business of public information. Here, as in every other essential 


homefront activity, there are thousands of them constantly on 
the job—helping keep Americans the best posted people 
on earth. 


These veteran Hudsons have ‘set a remarkable record tor 


Teliability, endurance and economy, and are steadily winning 


new friends. When fine cars can be built again, we are con- 
fident that many, many more motorists will look.to Hudson— 
one of the eight oldest names in the industry —for the best in 
personal transportation. 


“Buy More War Bonds . . . 7th War Loan 


HUDSON 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 14, MICH. 
35 Years of Precision Manufacture 


PLANTS.ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION: : OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR..TRANSPORTATION 
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The Taft has been granted 
recognition by experienced 
travelers. They have fully 
recognized our ability to 
provide all those services 
a New York visitor demands 
to make his trip perfect! 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


son, the ey 





isons: NEW YORKis 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 








optical standards, achieving 
selective absorption ef harmfal 
glare without sserifice of visual 
acuity. From $132.50 te $32.50. 






: 
rere: 


product of American Spectacte Co., Ino, N.Y. 
Maaufecturere of optical specialties since 1872 


Because we are privileged to supply the armed 
forces there are fewer available for you. 








lyrically persuasive commentary, the film 
makes its point with incisive force. - 

“Now-—the Peace,” planned months in 
advance, was being shown to New York 
preview audiences five days before V-E 
Day was proclaimed. But the World in 
Action series has often been. cannily 
prophetic even when unaided by so 
readily recognizable a course of events 
as the war provided. 

A hindsight film on Greece called 
“Balkan Powder Keg” has never been re- 
leased because the Canadian Government 


. felt that .it might confuse Anglo-Greek 


relations. World in Action, for the first 
time hampered by governmental inter- 
ference, shelved the film. 


Complementary Partnership: The 
man who furnished the indispensable 
impetus to World in Action is John Grier- 
rienced and dynamic Com- 
missioner of the Canadian National Film 
Board: His intellectual alter ego is Stuart 


- Legg, brilliant, earnest, and tough-minded, 


who produced the series. Together, they 
have been a resourceful combination for 
thirteen years—years which have marked 
the tremendous growth of documentary 


- film making. 


In a varied but consistent career, Grier- 
son has been motivated by a single basic 
concern: the dispersal of information to 
the public. “You can’t depend on the 
rational judgment of a tired guy,” he 
says, “if he is at all times a victim of un- 
known forces. The first principle of free- 
dom is understanding through knowledge 
of the facts.” In this interest he has stud- 
ied at Glasgow and Durham Universities 
in Scotland (his native land), at univer- 
sities in New York, Wisconsin, and Chica- 
go, and under a Rockefeller Fellowship. 

Armed with a formidable knowledge 
of information techniques, Grierson 
1928 organized and headed the film unit 
of Britain’s Empire Marketing Board. 
Within months he was regarded as a lead- 
er of the documentary-film movement. 

Some three years later Legg, fresh 
from Cambridge—and with honors—felt 
it was natural that he should seek out 
Grierson. “I had certain social and eco- 


nomic ideas,” Legg says, “and films: 


seemed like a good way to talk about 
them to a larger number of people.” 

Grierson and Legg went into an im- 
mediate partnership. When in 1939 
Grierson was called upon by Canada to 
set up the National Film Board, Legg 
went with him. When Grierson ‘was re- 
quested to stay on as its commissionen 
Legs remained as film director, editor, 
and eventually producer. 


The Viewpoint: The World in Action 
series is only one of the Film Board’s 
projects. Under Grierson, the board 
makes some 300 films a year for the 
various Canadian Government depart- 
ments. But both Grierson and Legg feel 
that the films they make all answer the 

ublic’s need for information on how to 
ive as international good neighbors. 
















ern Comfort lendsitssub- 
tle charm to any recipe. 
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From Manila last-week, William Hip- 
ple, NEWSWEEK correspondent, cabled the 
following account of the rebirth of the 
Manila Symphony: ; 


The audience sat on folding chairs be- 


of Santa Cruz Church. The sky, was the 
ceiling, and the orchestra played from a 
charred platform which ha the altar. 

In this appropriate setting, the Manila 
Symphony Orchestra_on the night of .May 
9 literally rose from the ruins of a de- 
stroyed city and played its first concert 
since Dec. 5, 1941 


Mrs. Douglas MacArthur was there in 


the first row. So was the Most Rev. Mi- — 


chael J. O'Doherty, Archbishop of Manila, 
who had donated his church. 
The 80-piece orchestra played through 
a program comprising Beethoven's “Eroi- 
ca” symphony and Dvorak’s symphony, 
‘From the New World,” But it was the 
mk story behind the orchestra’s resurrection 
which made: the evening conpealy mem- 
orable. Its death and its. rebirth. were. in 
a small way like those of the Filipino 
Government and its people. 


Refugees in Brass; Three days before 
war came to Manila, Dr. Herbert Zipper 
7a 41-year-old Viennese conductor and 
a vigorous, anti-Nazi—had conducted. an 
all-Mozart program... When the Japs ap- 
proached, he and the leaders of the Sym- 
phony Society hid most.of the instruments 
and the vast library of music in a secret 
steel and concrete vault. 

Zipper was immediately imprisoned, 
then urged to “cooperate” and reorganize 
the orchestra. The Japanese never per- 
suaded him to conduct—or to tell where 
the music and instruments were. Finally, 
they released him to his home and his 
: d wife, a former Viennese ballet 

ancer. 


eyes 












had scattered over the Philippines. Many 
became guerrillas; some were killed, im- 
prisoned, or missing. The Japs had_ in- 
tended to kill Zipper, but he, escaped. 
_ On Feb. 24, with the Japanese still kill- 
ing and being killed in the devastated 










symphony players: Twenty came to him 
the first few days, and the number grad- 
ually grew. His old first trumpeter, Adri- 
ano Tatlonghari, arrived wearing a green 
guerrilla uniform.and.a pistol and waving 
the trumpet he had hidden away... 

»When the count was. taken,. fourteen 
members were dead, six missing,..and 











out-of-the-way points. The outstand- 
ing Filipino violinist and symphony con- 
certmaster, .Ermesto Vallejo, had . been 
killed at Bataan. 4 inter att 












ymphony Is Born Again 
ina Ruined Manila Church — 


tween the four gaunt, shell-scarred walls ~ 


Meanwhile, members of the. orchestra ~ 


city, the conductor. issued a call for the 


eight sent: word: that they. couldn’t come 








eres been a big change — 
% 
%, The tank wagon of the horseless carriage days has grown up. B 
Huge transport tanks now serve America’s millions of essential 
cars, trucks and tractors. . 
"The dewiand for a better tapered roller bearing grew, too, And 
Tyson found the way to make that better bearing — by, adding 
30% more rollers around the raceway. 
Those extra rollers mean greater load-carrying capacity. .. 
. extra rigidity . .. maximum efficiency . . . and almost double bear- 
ing life. : 
Tyson “‘All-Rolls” Bearings are solving heavy-duty problems 
for users everywhere. They'll do the same for you, 


ee. ‘TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO ag 
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THE PROBLEM: 


Every day the road to Victory needs new 
and more intricate sheet metal forms— 
baffles, manifolds, cowling, collector 
rings and hundreds of other parts—and 
_ needs them quick! And when the really 
tough jobs come along, it takes more 
than the usual sheet metal production 
facilities and methods to solve the “un- 
knowns” and get into production fast 
enough. 

THE ANSWER: 


Time.after time Guiberson skill and ex- 
perience in engineering, die making, 
tooling and production methods solve 
the “X” and get the tough job done in a 
fraction of the time that such jobs usu- 
ally take. Why not let the skill and speed 
of Guiberson, U.S. A. solve the “un- 
knowns” of your sheet metal design and 
production problems? 


\ 


\\ 


\ 


BOOKS 
Old Abe, Slick Diplomat 


Abraham Lincoln once said: “If we 
had had a great man for the Presidency, 
one who had an inflexible 
stuck to it, this rebellion would have suc- 
ceeded and the Southern Confederacy 
would have been established.” 

However inflexible Lincoln’s domestic 
policy may have been, no President faced 
with a great crisis ever had a more flexible 
foreign policy than the wild Republican 
from Illinois who was President during 
the Civil War. 

Most more than casual readers of 


American history have gathered their . 


knowledge of Civil War diplomacy from 
the reminiscences of the precious Henry 
Adams. It has remained for Jay Mon- 
aghan to delve into the whole -compli- 
cated story of Lincoln’s foreign policy, 
and the result is a brilliant, crowded, and 
well-written explanation of how the un- 
couth Lincoln faced the suave and tricky 
exponents of Old World diplomacy. 
When Lincoln assumed the Presidency, 
he gathered about him one of the strang- 
est Cabinets in history. Secretary of 
State William Henry Seward ‘and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Gideon Welles—Thur- 


1|. low Weed said Welles didn’t know a 
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sloop from a yawl—hated each other in- 
exorably, but not as violently.as Seward 
hated Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 
P. Chase. Practically every member of 
the Cabinet looked to the day when he 
would be able to defeat his rival, out- 


licy and 





Straight-chair diplomacy: Lincoln and Seward (right) confer with Confederate 
emissaries, Alexander Stephens, John Campbell (facing others), and Robert Hunter 


smart Lincoln, and take over the running 
of the government. Monaghan shows 
that Lincoln was well aware of the per- 
sonal ambitions of his advisers before he 
appointed them and that the quiet mam: 
from the. backwoods played one agains 
the other to his own advantage. ae 


Crude, but Effective: Perhaps the se- 
cret of Lincoln’s success was that none 
of the experienced and cynical students 
of foreign policy could understand what, 


if any, his foreign policy was. On the / 


surface it consisted of sending his more 
noisy political debtors to outposts like 
China or Russia, where such men as 
Cash Clay or Anson Burlingame could 
do practically no harm. To London he 
sent the cold and distant Bostonian, 
Charles Francis Adams, as the one man 


* who could oe not only with Lord 


Palmerston and Lord John Russell but 
also with the Confederate agents. 

While busy directing the war along and 
below the Potomac, the harried Lincoln 
had many transatlantic problems to con- 
tend with: Which side would England 
join, the North or the South? Where 
stood France and Spain? 

With scholarly acumen and hitherto 
unsuspected skill at portraiture—the first 
chapter consists of some of the most 
caustic sketches of Lincoln’s contempv- 
raries ever penned—Monaghan shows how 
Lincoln worked out relationships with 
Europe that were definitely to the ad- 
vantage of the North. 

His was a loose, give-and-take way of 
doing things, one which often drove the 
State Department to distraction, but 
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SHE nah 


More than 700.000 vital war sup- 
plies are made of paper, wrapped in 
paper, or tagged with paper. 


Women—as household managers 
—are helping to make this possible 
by salvaging every scrap of paper 
for re-use or for re-processing. 
Theirs is the greatest responsibility 
for seeing to it that household paper 
is regularly saved and that it finds 
its way into the hands of collection 
agencies for salvage. Upon women, 
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too, rests the major burden of co- 
operating with merchants in their 
paper saving efforts—by accepting 
many articles unwrapped, by pro- 
viding their own shopping bags to 
carry purchases home. 


McCall’s Enlists 
3,500,000 Helpers 
Aside from conserving paper in 


every way consistent with the pub- 
lication of a service magazine, 





RICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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McCall’s also brings the need for 


paper salvage before its more than 
3,500,000 women readers. 


The one woman out of every five 
in your community who lives by 
McCall’s knows that waste paper is 
America’s No. 1 critical war mate- 
rial and is ready to do all she can to 
help salvage it. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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which ultimately ew that sincere com- 
mon sense, drawled by‘a lanky man in 
carpet slippers, was just as effective in 
snooty Downing Street as it was in an 
Illinois court. (DipLomatT IN CARPET 
SLIPPERS.’ By Jay Monaghan. 505 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $4.) 
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| The Smell of Ireland 


“They're traveling, the Coniffes are 
traveling. They must have seen the 
others. man! There’s a race for youl 
They’ re moving! Theyve galloping! 
They’re catching up on the hearse! 

“*A chariot race! Gh, man, but it’s a 
pity old Theodore. himself has to lie with 
his eyes closed while a sight like this is 
to.be seen. He's the man would like the 
spirit of 

“Come on, Theodore!’ shouted Milo, 
raising himself up on his toes. 

“ ‘Come on...” shouted Ned.” 

Thus, through the eyes and tongues 
of two gravediggers, Mary Lavin de- 
scribes. the.race between two.funerals. to 
reach the cemetery first in her novel “The 
House in Clewe Street.” This chapter on 
the funeral of old Theodore Coniffe and 
his wild posthumous ride to the cemetery 
is by far the most exciting episode in this 
first novel which throughout has the 

peaty smell of the Irish countryside. 

Old Theodore, who owned half the 
town of Castlerampart but who hus- 


banded his money with a thrift the un-. 


knowing seldom associate with the Irish, 
had three: daughters: Theresa, the stiff 


penny pincher; Sara, who buried her — 


kind heart under the strict dogmas of 
the church; and Lily, the baby, who 
blooms briefly to m Cornelius, give 
birth to.a son Gabriel, lose her husband, 
and finally fade completely away. Ga- 
briel grows up under the shadow of the 
two aunts, never free of their tyranny 
even when he runs away to Dublin with 
a serving maid. 


Sin in Dublin: Miss Lavin’s book has 


little real plot to it and the latter part 


breaks down disappointingly. Somehow 
the artist colony in Dublin, in the midst 
of which Gabriel and the maid live “in 
sin,” seems unreal. _ 

Nevertheless, she gives some excellent 
character delineations of the three sisters 
and all the little folk who make up the 
life of Castlerampart. Although Miss 
Lavin is a New Englander by birth, at an 
early age she went to Ireland. 

Miss Lavin, 


to her own 
poh of og never 
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; No CAROLINA has, in: 


abundance those. 


‘required by broad sections of 


the Chemical Industry for the 


products and materials of to- 
_ day and tomorrow. 


Forests cover 58% of the 
 State’s area to supply wood 


_ plastics and fiberboard, syn- 
- thetic fibers, methanol, acetic 


in, wood 
a host of 


acid, tanin extract, li 


tar derivatives an 


other materials. 


North Carolina has coal 


and other valuable, mineral 





interest in the produc- 


i tion of chemicals 


include cotton, N 0 | 
P-corn, peanuts, 


acthotes. 






































soya beans, fobacco and sweet 
Lommel 
North Cavotins supplies . 
over two hundred varieties of 
botanical drugs. i 
North Carolina has an am- © 
plesupply of good water to... 
suit the most exacting nis : 
trial requirements. - ny 
North Carolina offers astre- i 
tegic location, outside the con- 
gested areas, yet close to the 
arget consuming markets. 
rindustrial engineers will — 
assemble data and information con- 
cerning industrial sites upon :re- ©” 
quest. Write 3324 Department, 


« of Conservation and rd ets 4 
ee North yeas i 




















































































This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all’ 
of these Debentures have been sold. 


. $50,000,000 


- Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


Twenty Year 3%% Debentures, Due May 1, 1965 


Price 102% and accrued interest | 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 
The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Union Securities Corporation — Alex. Brown & Sons Drexel & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. ‘Lee Higginson Corporation 


May 9, 1945. 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


WMalaclllolsiell isl: MN Z-tela Mr tiate 
name ** * HENNESSY 


synonymous with Cognac 


Brandy...at its best! The 


Wola aTonAlale mh aha-SaaUheni-te 


shipments from France, 
we suggest reserving 


supply for very 


OCCASIONS 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAt HENNESSY & Ce 





SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin'& Go., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Gypsy Rose Lee daubs boldly . . . 
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Infra-Dilettantes —- Tom: 


John® of John-Frederics, Inc., not only vidin 
designs some. of New York’s chicquest 
hats, last winter he organized what was Th 
definitely its cheekiest art class. Students 

-included the stripteaser and author 


Gypsy Rose Lee; the actress Simone Si- eg 
mon; Dorothy Kilgallen, Broadway col- T 

umnist, and her actor-producer husband, ve 
Dick Kollmar;‘Miles White, designer of § ™° “ 
costumes for “Oklahoma!” and “Bloomer § “™¢ 


- Girl”; John’s secretary, Peter Brandon; 


Shirley Bertram Wolff, head of one of @ Cl 
the country’s largest book binderies; Mrs. 
Ogden (Mimi) Goelet of the old New 





*His legal name is John Frederics and that o 
his partner is Fred Frederics. Originally they were 
John Harburger and Frederic Hirst. 









Mimi Goelet paints soulfully..... 









..- John Frederics, expressionistically 


York family; and Mrs. John (Cherry) 
Clark of the Social Register. 

John is admittedly proud of the group, 
though he disparagingly called it “The 
Tomato Club.” He once proposed ‘pro- 
viding everyone with berets because “we 
thought we'd make it a super-dilettante 
club and surprise everyone.” 

They certainly did surprise the only 
sobersides involved—their teacher, Guy 
Péne du Bois. Du Bois, an artist of long- 
standing, conservative reputation, admits: 
“I was scared at first, but they astonished 
me completely. They were very sérious— 
came early and stayed late.” 


Chapeaux Portraits; The class met 
Monday evenings after dining in a 
Greenwich Village bistro, the Grand 
Ticino, which caters to less pecunious but 
more established artists. The friend 
picked as model for the night came along 























oF an Express 
7. The orig- 
useum maintained | 


Express in New York. . 


det’ oh 
Museum P 


| ee practice of giving a receipt for Express ship- 
‘ments began with the first transaction more than 
a hundred years ago. It is, in effect, a contract 
setting forth the terms of responsibility of the 
Express Agency. The receipt taken at delivery is 
a record of fulfillment of service. 

In 1839, Express receipts covered shipsicies 
only from Boston to New York and return. 
Today, Express receipts are written for every 
conceivable variety of goods — war items, com- 
mercial, personal — for delivery throughout the 

nation. Every foot of the way from shipper to . 
receiver, direct responsibility for safe transpor- 
tation, by rail and air, remains with. Railway, 
Express. 


BUY BIGGER BONDS FOR THE BIG 7th 


EXPRESS 
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NATION-WIDE 3 Y RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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ERN FURNITURE CO. 


You are welcome to visit our showrooms’ in the following listed cities 


Boston Cleveland (Gl aiiaekere) (@ivaranataten Detroit 


Minneapolis New York Philade 
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purchases may be 
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BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
+ World's Largest Moker of Ophthalmic Products 
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too and was treated to dinner ($2 limit). 
The group then trudged through the rain 
(it rained every Monday niglit, they 
claim) to Tenth Street, where they 
climbed three flights to du Bois’s studio, 

When she encountered the steep stairs 


on her second visit Gypsy Rose Lee de. 


cided she’d better omit art until after 
the birth of her child. Simone Simon, 
who paints on her own, came once, 
caught cold in the rain, and decided: “| 
can be an amateur painter at home. Why 
should I go so far?” 

The students turned out. a_ portrait a 
session. Models, when female, wore 
John’s fanciest, flowered $150 hats, 
“Whenever they were on the head,” says 
John, “the class was terribly inspired,” 
Models, aside from the students them. 
selves who occasionally posed, included 
Comdr. John S.-Young just before he left 
on a five months’ Lend-Lease inspection 
tour, Paz Davila, daughter of ex-Presi- 
dent Carlos Davila of Chile, and Isabel 
Brody, whose husband Howard is on the 
staff of Yank magazine in Paris. Mrs. 
Brody modeled in a shocking-pink satin 
damask suit which Dorothy Kilgallen 
stepped out of for the purpose. 


Painting, With Viscera: Du _ Boiss 
method of teaching was largely. laissez- 
faire. He would occasionally look down 
upon his students from his balcony, then 
descend to help those who would “get 
in such a mess you had to . . . They were 
so brave and wonderful I didn’t want to 
scare them to death by telling them it 
was all wrong.” 

Results were largely, though not en- 
tirely, atrocious. One student the teacher 
praised as having “lots of imagination’ 
was the maestro John himself, who 
agreed: “I like mine. They have lots of 
guts.” John’s paintings are modernly er- 
pressionistic, in curious contrast to his 
penthouse apartment which is decorated 
in eighteenth-century gilt-and-cupid style 
topped off by two African Gray parrots, 
one of which is trained to say of John’s 
arch-rival: “Lilly Daché stinks!” 

Forced to adjourn for the summer be- 
cause du Bois is moving to the country, 
the novice artists still have plans: for 
picnic sketch trips and for a Beaux Arts 
Ball. Of ‘the latter John promises: “It 
will be something very chic, definitely. 


Frick Uncovers 


All the Rembrandts, Titians, and other 
ems of the Frick Collection were back 
week from their war refuge, a vault 
drilled 45 feet in solid rock in a nearby 
New York lot. Some of them, like Frage 
nard’s “Love Reaching for a Dove,” &- 
joyed a double restoration. Two years 
cleaning had ‘removed layer up# 
layer of discolored varnish (such as givé 
most old masters their museum m 
ness) from eleven Fragonards, twelve 
Bouchers, and Bellini’s “St. Francis # 
Ecstasy.” They now gleam as brilliantly 
as moderns. 












rar SIMPLICITY os 
WARNER Vari-Load ELECTRIC BRAKE 
a Class 


Simplicity was “engineered” into these brakes 
-- an important feature of their greater efficiency. 
Check the above illustration closely — note there 
are no complicated mechanisms — nothing to 
freeze or chatter — only a few flexible wires and a 
, Connection to the truck battery are all that is need- 


connecting apparatus; a plug-in cable 
provides current for brakes, tail agp light 
and running lights, Warner Vari-Load Electric 
Brakes require only a wire running to each wheel 
and will operate under water without short circuiting. 
Their most outstanding feature, however, is 
CONTROLLED Braking Power which can be pre 
adjusted to meet both road and load conditions, assut- 
ing greater safety for driver and cargo—-and prevent- 
ing costly loss of time due to damaged equipment. 
-WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY 
Pe Beloit, Wisconsin 


| ELECTRIC BRAKES 
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GI’s harvesting a lettuce crop. Light awnings reduce the sun’s brilliance 


The fruit of the vine—plus cinders, assorted chemicals, and distilled 
ry 


Army Air Forces 
sea water 





SCIENCE 


Army Grows Miracle Salad 
on Bare Mid-Atlantic Rock 
Last week the Army Air Forces flew q 


‘ group of editors and writers to the South 


Atlantic to reveal to them one of its ney. 
est secret. weapons—hydroponics—in ax. 
tion. Karl Schriftgiesser of NEwswer 
makes the following report: 


The C-87, veteran of many a trans. 
atlantic flight, dropped through the cloud; 
to the runway on Ascension Island, more 
than halfway across the South Atlantic 
from Brazil to Africa. A bucket-seat-weary 
group of writers stepped creakingly onto 
the cinders of the extinct volcano that 
juts out of an ugly sea. If they looked 
slightly self-conscious it was no wonder- 
6,240 miles was a long way to travel to 
see a bed of lettuce. 

Two days later this same group of writ 
ers found full justification for the long air 
trek from Washington to Miami, across 
the Caribbean, over the poison-green jun- 
gles of South America, above the trade. 
wind-driven clouds of the South Atlantic. 
The.smiles on the faces of GI’s munching 
lettuce at supper, the first fresh vege. 
tables some of them had seen in 26 o 


‘more months on The Rock, banished all 


memories of the grueling sky jaunt. 


Cinders and Sea Water: Hydroponi 
was the answer to why the boys of the 
Air Forces, the Signal Corps, the En 
gineers, the Coast Artillery, and _ the 
Infantry—more than 1,000 of them- 
crammed their eager mouths with green 
succulence that night. Ascension Island- 
a mass of volcanic cinders, rocks, craters, 
and fields of fearsome rocks—was the ar- 
swer to anyone who thinks that there 
must be rich, nourishing top soil before 
vegetables can grow in fash profusion. 

There is no soil on Ascension Island- 
at least not on any part of its 32 square’ 
miles of volcanic eruption available to the 
United States Army. Ever since the En 


gineers landed there in the early days oj 


the war to lay, in 82 days, the airstrip that 
helped so greatly in winning the Battle of 
Africa, canned and dehydrated vegetables 
have been staples on the GI bill of fare 
Now all js different. The boys may stil 
find steaming pots of canned peas and 
succotash—but from now on, at least once 
each day, they will also find ripe tom 
toes, sweet green peppers, hot tangy rad 
ishes and cool cucumbers, grown right 
in their own back yard. 

For this is a miracle of agricultural st 
ence—and only one who has bruised his 
feet against the Daliesque formations 0 


“isolated Ascension, who has looked upo 
. the stark and barren beauty of the Threg- 


Sisters, or gazed wistfully upon the clow 
capped wonder of Greén Mountain, ¢ 
know what a miracle it is. 

Until only a few months ago / 
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“LIKE THE THRILL OF YOUR FIRST CAR !" 


Your first car, remember? Sure, it 
ve you a real thrill and a million 
dollars worth of enjoyment. That's 
the same kind of thrill you’re going 
‘ to haveagain when you move into one of the beautiful new 
posta Bogied the building industry is planning for you. 
Greater comfort, more light, better layout of rooms, new 
Gold Bond Building Products for greater permanence and 
a wealth of step-saving improvements. All-in-all, a more 
bei lace where you can really relax and enjoy life. 
tter 
anything you even pictured! 
Or maybe you have your heart set on modernizing the 
old home. That's no job at all with handy panels of Gold 
Bond Gypsum. Board. Nailed 
‘directly to 2x 4’s or applied 
right over the old materials, these 


SS 
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anything you've ever seen before. Better than — 


fireproot panels convert shabby-looking rooms into mod- 
ern interiors like magic. 

No matter how old the house, Gold Bond Rock Wool 
Insulation can be installed at small cost for greater year 
round comfort and lower fuel bills. ; 
How about redecorating? The new 1-Hour Sunflex wall 
paint covers practically any’ surface in one coat—even 
most wallpapers. Supplied in charming post-war tones. 
that will give the whole family a lift. 

Whether it’s a new home or.modernizing, see your local 


.Gold Bond Building Material Dealer first. He is an au- 


ag on building and will be glad to sit down with you 
and discuss whatever work you have in mind. His job is" 


to keep posted on new post-war products and you can | 


count upon him for many money- 
saving suggestions .’. . National 
; Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2,N.Y. | 








eT 
New Outlook jor 
UTILITY 
STOCKS? 


S a new era for Utilities ahead, based 

on reviving confidence in a “business 
man” administration? Despite good per- 
centage gains since 1942, many Utility 
common stocks are selling at only .a 
fraction of their pre-New Deal highs. 


10 Issues for Appreciation 
A_ United Business Service analysis - 
“Utilities Get New Lease on Life” tees 
8 holding company common stocks sell- 
ing from $1 to $24 a share, and two 
attractive preferreds, with their esti- 
mated liquidating value, which in most 
cases is wéll above current quotations. 
Two of these 10 stocks are singled out 
as most attractive. 


10 for Good Income 


For the investor seeking better than 
average income return, with reasonable 
safety, combined with appreciation pros- 
pects, this study presents 10 issues sell- 
ing from $23 to $79 and offering well 
secured yields up to 5.5%. 

For an introductory copy of this 
valuable report— 

Send for Bulletin N-68 FREE! 


UNITED BusiINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. WF Boston 16, Mass. 
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: When the occasion calls 
(im fora special touch, serve 
Chateau Lejon White Wine. It 
instantly delights those who taste 
it for the first time. Connois- 
seurs recognize it as a delicious 
table wine of ag bouquet. 








SHEWAN-JONES INC., LODI, CALIFORNIA 









b PRODUCT OF USA 
Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 
le New York, NuY, : 
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— was as deep a military secret as 
in the South Atlantic Command. Even 
say, with' the war in Europe won, no 
mention may be made of some of its 
proudest military possessions. 

Owned by Great Britairi—it is a depend- 
ency of the government of St. ‘Helena, 
site of a British wireless and cable station 
—it'is now overrun by the United States 
Army. It stands halfway between Africa 
and South America and i is a fueling sta- 
tion—and more—for planes headed for 
Southern Europe and the Far East. The 
end of the war will not lessen its ee to 
aviation. 


No Fit Place: Lonelier even than its 
neighbor, St. Helena, where Napoleon 
was exiled, which is 700 miles away, it 
deserves its GI nickname of The Rock. 


4. There is no drinking water—except that 
“= 1 which the British hoard in gigantic catch 


basins atop fertile Green Mountain—or 
rather, there was none until the Army 
engineers installed a mammoth distilla- 


_ tion plant. ‘Washed by the South At- 


lantic, soothed by the never-changing 
trade winds, Ascension is no fit place for 
man. Barren and beautifully brutal are 
the words for it. 

No wonder the Army Air Forces chose 
the island as the first place* to see wheth- 
er hydroponics—the science of chemical 
agriculture—was all its exponents claimed 
it to be. Last summer the quartermasters 
of the AAF decided to test out there the 
method of growing vegetables in. gravel 
with water and chemicals. Last week the 
experimenters called their work a success. 

In charge of these experiments was 
Kendrick W. Blodgett, a 30-year-old vet- 
eran of horticulture, former production 
manager of the J. W. Davis Co. of Terre 
Haute, Ind., who answered the Army’s 
call while conducting commercially suc- 
cessful hydroponics researches in Cuba. 
He admits that when he arrived at Ascen- 
sion last January he did not think this vol- 
zanic island the ideal place for a hydro- 

nic “farm.” Nothing in tHe books about 

droponics said ra Sr about growing 
plants in the cinders of an extinct volcano. 
But, using these cinders instead of the 


more conventional gravel, or sand, Blodg- * 


ett set to work. 


A Farm in Boxes: After screening the 
cinders this little gang of soldier-farmers, 
working willingly under their civilian 
guide, poured them into wooden boxes 
which.had been set out neatly end to end 
and side by side. At present the Ascension 
gardens consist of four large beds of cu- 
cumbers, - of lettuce, rand th a 
toes, one of green peppers, an ee 0 
radishes. All told they cover 
than a sburten truck garden—and yet 
the lettuce beds alone turn out 8,000 
2-ounce rations of crisp, tender leaves 


_ every 80 days. 
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On Ascension, % elsewhere that hydro- 
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ENDERS SPEED SUAVE 


For over 30 years 
ABSORBINE Jr. 
has heen relieving 


sore muscles 















































A bottle of Absorbine Jr. is a 
“‘must’’ for the complete medi- 
cine cabinet because there’s 
nothing quite like it to relieve 
muscles sore from too much 
exercise. You just rub it in | 
well, a few drops at a time. 
Soon those aching muscles 
**glow’’—feel eased and re- 
laxed again. You can get 
Absorbine Jr. at all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 
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ponics have been tried—and the science is 
more than twenty years old (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 7, 1944)—the method is approxi- 
mately ‘that perfected by Dr. Robert B. 
Withrow of Purdue University. It is sim- 
plicity itself—once its intricacies are mas- 
tered. Through these cinder beds, as black 
as the coal in your cellar, are pumped gal- 
lons of distilled sea water. Mixed with 
the water are these chemicals—nitro- 
gen, potassium, phosphorus, calcium, and 
magnesium. From these the seeds draw 
all the sustenance they need to grow and 
bush and flower. 

Not many weeks ago a plane landed on 
‘the runway and the-crew heaved a sigh 
of relief at completing an arduous duty. 
They had just brought out a hive of bees 
—to pollinate the blossoming cucumbers. 
The tomatoes are pollinated artificjally. 

Gazing proudly at his gardens growing 
under tobacco-cloth shades set up on 
sticks to keep out the subequatorial sun, 
Blodgett estimated that his cucumber 
plants would yield some 500 pounds a 
week and that his men could pull 300 
pounds of radishes in the same period. 
Since Ascension is blessed with a mild, 
sunny, and almost unchanging climate 
there is no reason why the exiles there 
should not have some kind of green 
vegetable on each of the. 365 days of the 
year. Blodgett finds that plants on Ascen- 
sion grow about 10 per cent faster than 
they do in the temperate zone. 


Morale for Skeptics: Accompanying 
the correspondents on the Ascension trip 
was Maj. Ewing Eliot of the quartermas- 
ter corps of the Air Forces and Keith 
Himebough of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Major Eliot, an AAF food expert, 
was amazed at the success of the_ proj- 
ect. Himebough was a: particularly wel- 
come visitor for he brought a bag of a 
new variety of lettuce seed which Blodg- 
ett was anxious to try out. 


-_; Cr John D. tere, chamending. 


of Ascension, said 


many per on aoe 


not had leave for more 


ie! this Pectett nay one GI gow 
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PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


AGE FENCE <x: 


AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE 


ALUMINUM Fence Again Abuattable 


@ PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now announces availability of 
this superior, long-lasting fence of heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to proper 
priorities. Complete information, cost estimates on either aluminum or galvanized steel 
chain link fence, and priority assistance, can be had from the Page Fence Association 
member nearest you. If you do not know the name and address of this fence engineering 
and erecting firm, write or wire to the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, 


Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco or Monessen, Pennsylvania. ; ba and managing 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 
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VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
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Manhattan Mormons 


In 1837, ten years after the prophet 
Joseph Smith of Fayette, N. Y., unearthed 
the “sheaf of thinly hammered gold 
plates,” basic Holy Writ of the Mormon 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, two Mormon missionaries, estab- 
lished a church on Manhattan Island. After . 
temporary quarters at a dozen New York 
sites (the original one was just off lower 
Broadway), the local congregation last 
week conducted services in a church of 
its own on West 81st Street. 

Formally enrolled in four wards and 
three branches, the 1,700 Mormons in 
the New York area combined in 1934 to 
form the 110th stake of Zion.* The third 

, and current president of the New York 
stake is Col. Howard S. Bennion who, 
with Ward Bishop William Layne Woolf, 
will administer the newly acquired 
church. Like other Mormon officials, both 
serve their church without remuneration. 
Both pay tithes to it 
incomes. S 

As a churchman, Stake President Ben- 
nion is responsible only to the head of 
his church, Heber J. Grant in Salt Lake 
City. Outside the church, this modest, 

uiet, 55-year-old engineer is vice presi- 

irector of the Edi- 


of one-tenth of their 


authentic: the top-ranking graduate of 
the West Point class of 1911, he served 
as an officer of engineers in the last war. 

Colonel Bennion discusses plans for 
the new church with enthusiasm. In the 
last three weeks volunteer work parties 
have spent more than 250 hours cleaning 














Ir you would enrich 
your life with great 
music...and add new 
beauty to your home, 
resolve now to own the 
Freed-Eisemann post- 
war radio-phonograph. 
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[_-Freed Radio Corporation + New York _ | 









*The Mormon stake corresponds to a ‘diocese, the 
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and renovating the building to: prepare it 
for the combined spiritual and social ac- 

tivities common to all Mormon churches, 

A new dance floor is being laid; facilities 
+t i for dramatics and games are being in- 
d § stalled: at an estimated total cost of 
d $15,000. / : 
n Though there are only 331 Mormons 
y § in Manhattan, Bishop Woolf pointed out, 
D- § he expects the enrollment to increase ma- 
et . ff terially. The new church will be large 
rk §f enough for a congregation of 600. Tran- 
et i sient servicemen and students attending 
st local colleges also swell attendance. 


Piety or Chicanery: Although New 
ad Hf York State is the original home of Mor- 
in 9} monism, persecution and the search for 
to § a promised land started its early saints 
rd §f on a trek westward, until now approxi- 
tk § mately seven-eighths of its adherents live 
10, # in Utah and neighboring states. 

Hf, “We are a peculiar people,” declared 
ed [fi its founders, and a hostile American so- 
oth ciety accepted the appraisal and made 
On. ff them pay for their aberrations. Justly or 
eit @ unjustly they-were accused of fraudulent 

business deals, shady banking, and vote 
“t selling. To ministers of other sects their 
k revelations and smug claims to being 
aKe Bi the elect of God were blasphemous. 


‘di. (gq Mormons were harried by “gentiles” in 
~ ic fy Kirtland, Ohio, Independence Mo., and 
“of ff Nauvoo, Hll., and hounded on their final 
ved @ hegira to Salt Lake City. Polygamy, final- 
ial ly expunged from their ideology, inspired 
ggings, “burnings,” and murder. (Jo- 

the fy seph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, were 
shot by a mob in Carthage, Ill.; in 1844.). 
‘Today under the 89-year-old patri- 
arch, Heber J. Grant, Mormons no longer 
feud with “gentiles” and long ago aban- 
doned their claims to world domination. 















83.0: .vs shows arrival of European: converts 








After leaving New York in 1831 the © 








OWS HALL. OF FAME — 


NO. 3 IN A SERIES 
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His Tom Sawyer alone, assured him a place among literature’s 
immortals, But Mark Twain was famous, too, among contempo- 
raries for his white linen suit ...a comfortable custom which he 
would not forsake even when attending formal gatherings spon- 
sored by his friend, King Edward VII. : 


A modern comfortable summer custom is the tan-and-white 
Algonquin shoe by Nettleton. Here you have the ultimate in orig- 
inal styling that will see you smartly through the “dog days” in 
comfort. And there’s wearing pleasure for many a summer ...when 
you choose Nettletons. 


A. E. NETTLETON Company, Syracuse 2, N.Y. t 
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THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES .. . AT BETTER STORES, COAST TO COAST 


to protect wartime shipments 

of finished metal parts going over- 

seas, look with complacency on peace- 
packing problems. 


time 


The same rust preventive materials, 
which kept war material in rust-free 
condition in transport by air, sea, or 
land and which maintained that con- 
dition in far away repair depots, will 
provide the protection for shipments 
on the peacetime horizon. 

Completely coating parts with NO- 
TDised wrapper, sed dip-scaling the 

ng 
whole pack in NO-OX- ID sealing 
compound, will continue as standard. 

In addition to the tection of 
one arts, NO-OX- > _ NO- 

° wrappers line shipping 
cases to protect all kinds of ceeds 
from atmospheric changes and result- 
ing condensation. Look into NO-OX- 
ID today for your peacetime packing. 

Dearborn 


Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
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- it was the realism of Russia 
- vented. hasty action. In the case of 


Let’s Not Hurry This Time 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The most significant fact yet 
shown by the proceedings at San Fran- 
cisco is the necessity of drawing a 
sharp distinction between those post- 
war international issues which need 
immediate action and those which 
need time and patience. This distinc- 
tion was certainly not foreseen and 
planned for by many of the delegates 
who went gaily to the Golden Gate 
with nice formulas for set- 
tling everything at once. 

But the rise of inevitable is- 
sues, the super-realism of 
Russia and the sophisticated 
realism of the British home .- 
and dominion governments 
have néw made fairly clear 
the great differences not so 
much between nations, but 
between the different kinds . 
of issues which came up. 

The embarrassing ap- 
pearance of several matters in which 
national interests transcend interna- 
tional control has dampened the ardor 
of some overhopeful people. But the 
frank way in which these issues have 
been raised at San Francisco will leave 
a more secure situation a year or two 
hence than the riot of double-talk and 
self-deception which took place at 
Versailles. © 
. It is clear that there will be an inter- 
national setup with large initial au- 
thority and sufficient scope to grow 


‘with the years. It is clear too that the 


major nations will retain a large meas- 
ure of the means for self-security and 
that many small nations will enjoy pro- 
tective relations or alliances with big 
neighbors. It is also clear that the 
effective neutralization of Germany, 
and Japan will have priority over 


‘everything else and that, so far as 


Germany is concerned, there will be 
no serious disagreement among the 
major Allies. 


The most obvious matters for 
future study and negotiation are the 


relation of regional arrangements to 


the —— sear gerd _ ne 
permanent disposition of backwar 

areas in the world. These two vital is- 
sues which bear upon future interna- 
tional conflicts should be worked out 
with reasonably detailed care. In the 
case of security arrangements, 
at pre- 


backward colonial areas, it was the 


-interest in Poland and Yugoslavia sug- 


cautious realism of Britain that pre- 

vailed. In both cases, there was an ex- 

ceedingly grave danger that slick for- 

mulas of words would be adopted that 

would merely add to general self-de- 

ception and aggravate future efforts 

at settlement. These two issues simply 
cannot be finally determined now. 

Russia‘ made it very clear that it 

regards a restoration of its friendly 

‘ association with the Slavic 

nations west of its borders 

as essential to its security. 

In this respect Russia sug- 

gests an analogy with the 

American group’ associated 

under the Monroe Doctrine 

and the agreement of Cha- 

pultepec. Russia’s_ treaties 

with Britain, France, 

Czecho-Slovakia,. its  so- 

called armistices with Axis 

satellites and its proposed 


gest the outline of a regional plan for 
Europe. Our Latin American neigh- 
bors are just as intent on the principle 
of regionalism here. There will be a 
similar situation in the’ Far East after 
the defeat of Japan. 

The concept of -trusteeship also 
needs further maturing. Neither Brit- 
ain and its dominions nor the Senate of 
the United States is going to permit a 
hasty formula to govern these es- 
sentials of national security. The dif- 
ferences in strategic importance, in 
degrees of civilization and in previous 
ownership that exist among the pieces 
of land outside the former boundaries 
of the United Nations will require 
many forms of control and gover- 
ment. Working that out will take time. 


There are, finally, the vast prob- 
lems that the defeat of Japan in- 
volve. 

It would certainly be a_ strange 
anomaly ‘to consider the status of an 
international‘ policing age in the 
Far East while, in the immediate sup- 
pression of a riot in that area, Russia 
remains neutral. When the peace has 
been enforced, the time will come for 
a consideration of how Dumbarton 
Oaks fits into that half of the globe. 
Meanwhile, let us agree on the. prin- 
ciple and general form of an interna- 
tional organization and _ continue, 
through competent and realistic com- 
mittees, the effort to deal with region- 
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Treat yourself to the finest Golden Wedding in more than half a century. Linger 
over its lighter, finer flavor. It’s the discriminating whiskey drinker’s choice of a lifetime. - Has 


Golden Weddin | ad no 


peers for 
BLENDED WHISKEY ° 86 PROOF + 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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in the brighter world ahead 


Just some reddish mud—this handful of phosphorus ore from 
Monsanto’s mines in Tennessee? 


Not to a chemist’s eyes! He sees it as the beginning of an amazing 
array of Monsanto Chemicals that contribute much to your health 
and comfort, with the. promise of even more benefits in the brighter 
world to come. 


Here are only a few of the things already born of this phosphorus- 
bearing soil: minerals added to flours and cereals to guard and build 
your good health ...softer water and better soaps for laundry and 
bath . . . phosphates for lighter, more delectable biscuits and bread . . . 
tooth pastes and powders to leave a whiter polish . . . rust-proofed 
steel and flame-proofed wood -.-a tangier taste in your soft drinks. 


The list could go on and on—yet chemists tell us we have just begun 

to explore the riches of this reddish soil. For example, only recently 

Monsanto research developed one new phosphate that will produce 
whiter paints...and another that will 
enable window glass to transmit more of 
the sun’s healthful ultraviolet rays: 


Each year the long list grows as Monsanto 
_ a Chemistry produces more products of 
\\ OY S ANY | Q phosphorus for the service of industry— 
I PW which, in turn, is serving ever better the 
health and happiness of all mankind. 
Te are.. Diaenine MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CHEMICALS » PLASTICS sige sneer 





